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Provides Accuracy, Speed and Convenience in Measurement by Orifice 


In addition to manufacturing a great variety of special instruments for 
use by our Armed Forces, this organization is now handling an acceler- 
ated demand for EMCO Orifice Flow Meters and EMCO-McGaughy 
Integrators. These precision made peace-time products have proven 


their worth under war-induced conditions. 


They are being extensively used to provide immediate accurate figures 
on operating efficiency in synthetic rubber plants, high octane gasoline 
plants, refineries, magnesium plants, carbon black plants, pipelines and 
other war vital services. 


The combination of EMCO Orifice Meters in the field or plant and the 
EMCO-McGaughy Integrator in the office provides the ultimate in 
accuracy, speed and convenience in flow measurement. 


THE EMCO-McGAUGHY INTEGRATOR 


hin precision in reading flow meter charts of various makes is provided by the 
MCO-McGaughy Integrator. 


3 It automatically reads the total extension of charts and 
fomputes in the office, the accurate record that has been made by the meter in the 


ield. It takes the intangibles from flow meter measurement and instills confidence in 


he results. 


e EMCO-McGaughy Integrator will do the work of a number of chart readers using 
e inspection method; read the charts with much greater accuracy and release this per- 
nnel for more important war-time duties. 
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EMCO TYPE 38 ORIFICE METER 


Due to its rugged construction and simple design, the EMCO Type 38 Orifice Meter 
iequires but a minimum amount of care in the field or plant—an important factor in 
these days of skilled manpower shortage. Only common, everyday tools are required for 
routine maintenance. 
Of particular importance in the design of this meter is the wide variation in pressure 
and differential ranges that can be accommodated by the same base instrument. Con- 
verting from one range to another is accomplished by simply changing the pressure coil 
orU tube assembly; an operation which can be done in the field without dismantling the 
peter from the line. 


PITTSBURGH EQUITABLE METER COMPANY 
MERCO NORDSTROM VALVE COMPANY 


Chicago 


Brooklyn 
Buffalo 


“MCO Standard 


Vomestic Meter 


Columbia 
Houston 


EMCO Tin Meter 


for Domestic Service 
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EMCO No 4 Meter 
with EMCORECTOR 


Main Offices, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
NATIONAL METER DIVISION, Brooklyn, N. Y. New York Tulsa 
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EMCO Large Capacity 
Pressed Steel Meter 


Pilot loaded Reset | 


Pittsburgh 


Kansas City San Francisco 


Los Angeles Seattle 
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EMCO Balanced Valve 


EMCO Balanced Valve 


Regulator with EMCOLOADER 


EMCO 1001" Regulato 
Standard Type 


For increased 


plant effeczenczes 


specify these 
FLUOR products 
and services 


FLUOR GAS CLEANERS 


New and patented separator element effectively 
knocks out entrained liquids and solids in gas or 
vapor streams. Liquid carryover is reduced to negli- 
gible quantities. Fluor Gas Cleaners are manufac- 
tured in three types: Vertical and Horizontal Liquid 
Removal Types, and Vertical Solids Removal Type. 
Designed and built for all capacities and pressures. 
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FLUOR ENGINEERING AND 
CONSTRUCTION SERVICE 


Fluor has an organization of 5000 men, trained and 
equipped to design, engineer and construct cata- 
lytic cracking, aklylation, isomerization, toluene, 
natural gasoline, recycling, gas transmission and 
synthetic rubber plants, and compkete petroleum 
refineries. Fluor Engineering and Construction Serv- 
ice is backed by more than half a century of success- 
ful construction for the oil, gas and allied industries. 


FLUOR COOLING TOWERS 


Completely pre-fabricated before shipment Fluor 
Cooling Towers, both Atmospheric Aerator Type 
and Forced or Induced Mechanical Draft Type, are 
the accepted standard for cooling process water in 
any quantity, in any service. Soundly engineered 
and skillfully constructed of finest materials Fluor 
Cooling Towers deliver economical, long-life service 
and highest thermal efficiencies. 


FLUOR AIR-COOLED MUFFLERS 


Using air instead of water as the exhaust cooling 
agent Fluor Air-Cooled Mufflers eliminate water 
costs and corrosion of exhaust pipes, muffler and 
nearby equipment. Engine room temperatures are 
controlled, stacks are cooler and quieter. Fluor Air- 
Cooled Mufflers are available in bottom exhaust and 
overhead exhaust types for every type of internal 
combustion engine. 


FLUOR MAINTENANCE AND 
REPAIR SERVICE 


Fluor Maintenance and Repair Service covers the 
rebuilding, modernizing or repairing of all makes 
and types of cooling towers. From a proven schedule 
of inspection Fluor engineers can make recommen- 
dations for the correction of cooling tower deficien- 
cies which will provide increased operating and 
thermal efficiencies and longer cooling tower life. 


Call or write your nearest Fluor office for illustrated, descriptive bulletins of any Fluor product or service. 


FLUOR 


DESIGNERS - ENGINEERS CONSTRUCTORS 


THE FLUOR CORPORATION, LTD., 2500 So. Atlantic Boulevard, Los Angeles 22, Calif.e NEw YORK, PITTSBURGH, KANSAS CiTy, HOUSTON 
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OF THE 
NATURAL GAS 
INDUSTRY 


Like our nation’s heavy artillery, these “big guns” of the Natural Gas industry 
are helping to win decisive battles for our armed forces on all the fighting fronts. 
Welded and coupled together, they perform functions that are indispensable to the 
war effort—transmitting and distributing Natural Gas whenever and wherever it is 


needed . . . through pipe lines that span the continent. 


This industry today is performing a two-fold service to the nation. While continu- 
ing essential fuel supplies to our people, it produces and distributes gas for myriad 
wartime uses, including the production of sinews of war . . . ranging from explo- 
sives perfected by recent chemical advances to healing agents in the name of mercy. 


Columbia System is now supplying more Natural Gas and 
Electricity for industrial use than ever before in its history. 


COLUMBIA GAS & ELECTRIC 
CORPORATION 


COLUMBIA 
SYSTEM 
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GUEST EDITORIAL 


The Fitth Freedom 


By C. H. ZACHRY 


Executive Vice President 


Southern Union Gas Co., Dallas, Texas 


E HAVE heard much during the past year 

of the so-called Four Freedoms: Freedom of 
Religion, Freedom of Speech, Freedom from Want, 
and Freedom from Fear. The first two are familiar 
to us all. America was colonized as a result of the 
desire of our forbears to find freedom of religion and 
freedom of speech, and nearly all our wars have 
been fought either to establish or to protect these 
liberties. The latter two, Freedom from Want and 
Freedom from Fear, are not so familiar and are con- 
sidered more idealistic than real by most of us. 


There is a Fifth Freedom, however, which is very 
real and precious to all Americans. If America is 
to remain American, this fifth freedom must be cher- 
ished and protected. 


It is the Freedom of Individual Enterprise! 


What is meant by freedom of individual enter- 
prise? It means freedom of the individual to use 
his own ability and initiative, without undue and un- 
necessary restraints from his government, to make 
of his life the full success of which he is capable. It 
means that a rail-splitter, born in a log cabin, may 
become President of the United States; it means that 
an oil field mechanic may become a great manufac- 
turer; it means that a bicycle mechanic at 40 may, 
at 60, be one of the world’s greatest industrialists. 
It is the system by which the office boy knows that 
he may by his own efforts and initiative become the 
president of his company. It is the system under 
which a man may go into any honest business he 
chooses. It means he will succeed or fail, according 
to his abilities and effort. It is, in short, the Ameri- 
can way. The way that has made America the great- 
est nation on earth. 

As a necessary part of carrying on the war against 
the enemies of all liberties, it has been necessary for 
us to suspend, for the duration, some of our own 
precious liberties. Particularly freedom of individ- 
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ual enterprise has been affected. Through govern- 
ment restrictions, shortages of material and labor, 
rationing, price controls, etc., many small businesses 
have been closed—some for the duration and some, 
unfortunately, permanently. Larger plants are prin- 
cipally engaged in war production, to a large extent 
under government control. Freedom of operation of 
all businesses is necessarily greatly curtailed. 


All of us realize that restrictions—yes, even regi- 
mentation—are necessary in war time. But the peo- 
ple of America must not be allowed to forget that 
freedom of individual enterprise, the Fifth Freedom, 
if you please, has made America the great nation 
that she is, and that we won’t deserve victory if, in 
defeating the enemies of freedom, we allow the eye- 
stone of the arch of American freedom to become a 
casualty of the war. 


America, the new world, founded upon individual 
liberty and built upon freedom of individual enter- 
prise, has, more than any other nation, retained, even 
in war time, the essence of that freedom. We must 
retain the liberties we have and, as soon as the war 
is over, recover those that we have given up for the 
duration. We may come to the fork of the road of 
democracy at the end of the present conflict with the 
Axis. One signpost may read “collective security” 
and the other “self-reliance of the individual.” 
Americans must be ready to meet this situation and 
to take the right road. 


PROOFING 
CO. 


ULCAN 


First Avenue and Fifty-eighth Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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Thermally 
Thinking 


By ELLIOTT TAYLOR, Washington Editor 


AGA Reorganization 


As a member of the American Gas Association we have 
duly recorded our vote in favor of the amendments to the 
constitution and by-laws of that organization, and regis- 
tered our formal approval of the acts of the executive 
board in making appointments to head the newly created 
manufactured gas and natural gas departments pending 
the election of their successors. 


This as a gesture in affirmation of the recommendations 
made by J. French Robinson and Ernest R. Acker, the 
special committee on organization, is no less than their 
due, and we share with all of AGA’s well wishers the hope 
that out of the changes may emerge a new spirit in gas 
association affairs which will remold this institution into 
a truly representative body of all the gas industry, and 
will establish for it in the ranks of American trade or- 
ganizations a position of authority and leadership that 
in late years has been lamentably lacking. 


Reduced to simplest terms, the changes in organization 
structure now being promulgated are an effort to salvage 
from the growing discontent and dissatisfaction of the 
natural gas segment of the industry some measure of re- 
vived confidence in the competence of the direction of the 
AGA. Discontent with the association is not exclusively 
a matter of preoccupation of natural gas representatives. 
But it is from natural gas that there has come the greatest 
amount of criticism. Perhaps because of their predomi- 
nantly western origin, or perhaps because they represent 
anewer and a more vigorous concept of gas utility Sserv- 
ice and the opportunities that it presents, it is the natural 
gas executives who have grown restive under the ultra 
conservative, the almost reactionary pattern of AGA opera- 
tion. 


Separate Organization 


It certainly can be no secret that right now a. sizable 
and influential. group is considering the advisability of 
forming a natural gas organization, separate and apart 
from the AGA as the only feasible method by which their 
branch of the gas family can be given an effective voice 
and be elevated into a position of influence as an industry. 
We have seen over the past few years too much evidence 
of the need for more adequate presentation of the natural 
gas outlook to dismiss this disaffection as a transient phe- 
nomenon, and we are too well acquainted with the caliber 
and the capacities of the men behind it to write them off 
as irresponsible malcontents. 


Whether or not the organizational changes in the asso- 
ciation will show sufficient promise to avert the comple- 
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tion of the schism that has already driven deep remains 
to be seen. We well understand and sympathize with the 
viewpoint of the natural gas men who have been driven 
by the force of events to the conclusion that the mainte-: 
nance of continued allegiance to the AGA is fraught with 
neither hope nor promise, and we share in a large measure 
the impatience that many have expressed over the con- 
tinuing policy of an organization which appears destined 
to remain hopelessly behind the times. 


Yet, all of this notwithstanding, we cannot in candor’ 
abet the complete separation of the two great gas groups 
into individual organizations as anything save a last des- 
perate resort. The rigorous and trying times through which 
we are now passing, and the uncertain future that lies. 
ahead for all industry, are strong arguments for a greater 
rather than a lesser degree of unity in trade and industry 
ranks than has ever existed before. 


Now, if ever, is the time when all industry must bury 
its intramural differences and present a united democratic 
front to a nation that has been slowly but cumulatively 
poisoned with the doctrine of centralization. This country 
of ours has traveled a long way toward the acceptance of 
the concept that the sum total of all social good resides 
in the centralization of authority, with all of the rights 
of individual endeavor remanded into final executive cus- 
tody. The gas industry, now so preoccupied with its fears 
of what the competition will do, may live to see the day 
when it will pray God for the right to have competition, 
and to be competition under the principles of free enter- 
prise. Even the nebulous and timorous post-war plans 
that have been blown up to such forensic significance are 
all contingent on the big If—If Washington will permit. 
. . . And we have seen the spectacle of those who once 
boldly asserted their demands for justice now resting their 
case on the craven’s plea for mercy. 


Unity and Harmony Essential 


Only the strongest conception of unity, vigorously and 
unremittingly asserted, will serve to avert the post-war 
regimentation of all industry, and since few would deny 
that the heavy hand of bureaucratic control falls on the 
public utilities first, the greatest need for such unity must 
exist within our own ranks. Because this is true, and be- 
cause the greatest outward evidence of unity within the 
gas industry is to be found in harmonious and enlightened 
cooperation between the manufactured gas and the natural 
gas interests, we believe that every effort should be made 
to bring into accord any reconcilable differences in view- 
point. 


Knowing well the temper of the natural gas industry, 
we are under no illusions that the minor constitutional 
changes in themselves will be sufficient to effect this recon- 
ciliation. The new plan of AGA organization can be either 
one of two things: 

(1) It ean be in effect nothing more than a surface 
readjustment of the ostensible evidences of control or 


(2) It ean be the genesis of a real reorganization which 
will change the whole tenor and direction of the asso- 
ciation’s official outlook, elevating it to a position on a 
par in prestige and standing with those associations that 
represent the other fuel and power industries of the 
nation. 


Bold strokes and firm and farsighted action will have 
to be taken by President Acker and by the heads of his man- 
ufactured and natural gas departments if the more desirable 
of these two alternatives is to be realized. A disinterested 
and critical appraisal of both the strength and the weak- 
ness of the American Gas Association must be made the 


basis for continuation of any present practices which are 
sound, as well as for radical alteration in those policies 
which have outlived their usefulness. Departmental, sec- 
tional and individual activities must be appraised without 
sentimental or personal bias, and where need for change 
is apparent, those changes must be recommended without 
fear or favor. 

To the small degree that our own cooperation may be 
of assistance in effecting a rejuvenation and a revitaliza- 
tion of the association in the interests of the entire gas in- 
dustry, we pledge that cooperation in advance to anyone 
who may consider it worth the asking. 


Good Intentions 


PPLIANCE manufacturers have lately been politely 
needling their gas utility friends and one-time custom- 
ers into some expression of attitude toward the merchan- 
dising of gas appliances come the day when manufactur- 
ers into some expression of attitude toward the merchan- 


isded. 

Then the gas companies suggest that statements from 
the manufacturers on the subject of their contemplated 
distribution plans would help utilities to chart their 
courses in the post-war selling plans that seem to be still 
pretty much in the buzzing-around stage. 

We believe it would be very helpful to one and all if 
every manufacturer and every utility would sit down right 
now and advise the industry and the world at large just 
what is going to be done after the war. We also believe it 
would help a lot if MacArthur would advise us exactly 
as to the day when the war will end. But the traditional 
imponderables of war would make any such predictions 
meaningless, and would certainly brand prophets who un- 
dertook them more than a little ridiculous in the light of 
future events. 

As far as the gas utilities are concerned, there never 
has been any agreement on what might be considered an 
ideal merchandising program, and there is no such agree- 
ment in sight for the future. In the main, companies which 
have played the dealer cooperation game are still expo- 
nents of dealer cooperation, and those who have been apos- 
tles of aggressive merchandising are only waiting for the 
chance to get back into business at the same old stand. 


The greatest changes in the shifting merchandising pat- 
tern for gas appliances may not come from within the in- 
dustry at all, but may be necessitated by the invasion of 
the field by new factors in both the manufacture and the 
distribution of household equipment. Post-war planning 
as it presently appears generally seems to boil down to 
one common denominator—every manufacturer with a 
war-expanded plant hopes to keep that plant busy by in- 
vading some new field after the war orders start to taper 
off. And if we are to believe half the rumors that come to 
our ears, the manufacture and sale of durable consumer 
goods is regarded as the Cherokee Strip in which about 
90% of them expect to stake out a claim. 


Two of the biggest rubber companies, each with a back- 
ground of considerable experience in merchandising spe- 
cialty items, are said to be planning retail chain store set- 
ups to rival those of the mail order houses. One of them 
we know has been interviewing gas appliance experts as 
a prelude to building up its merchandising organization. 
When the existing chain stores start to battle it out with 
formidable newcomers in the field, we anticipate that a 
good many of the old concepts of appliance merchandis- 
ing will be radically and rapidly revised. 


There has been built up over the years a spirit of under- 
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standing and accord between the principal manufacturer 
of gas appliances and the natural gas utilities. In this 
spirit rather than in the premature announcement of an 
detailed plans lies the future of the gas company we: 
facturer cooperation which has been the spearhead of jp. 
dustry expansion in the past. 


Give-away Fuel 


a we have never been inclined to counsel an easy 
and trusting disregard for the plans and proposals of 
the competition—meaning the electric, the coal and the oi 
industries — we do believe that there is such a thing as 
worrying about what the other fellow may be doing to the 
detriment of our own purpose and determination. 


It is seldom indeed that a speaker, discoursing on the 
state of affairs that will exist as we resume the cultivation 
of more normal markets, fails to point with alarm to which- 
ever happens to be the chief competitive wolf in his own 
particular fold. 


An aroused industrial gas man, speaking before the in- 
dustrial gas round table conference at the National Metals 
Congress in Chicago, looked over the field and came u 
gasping for breath, voicing his conviction that “in the 
period following the period of adjustment after the war 
competition will hit us with everything in the book.” As 
he sees it, the electrical industry with its greatly expanded 
generating capacity is going to sell its cheap kilowatts 
“come hell or high water’; an all-out effort will be made 


‘by the LP-Gas industry to capture the industrial gas mar- 


kets, and the oil industry will be in there pitching new and 
improved oil-burning equipment into the struggle for the 
industrial consumer’s dollar. 


Since competition has always been tough, except in those 
rare occasions in the history of the natural gas industry 
when it has been operating in a seller’s market, we see no 
reason to anticipate that it will be anything less severe in 
the years of recovery that will follow the war. But we also 
believe that if some of the pre-war and some of the present 
industrial gas load were lost by the industry it would be 


more in the nature of a blessing than an evil. We have | 


never seen any sense in natural gas men fighting to give 
their fuel away or to sell at dump load rates for uses where 
an inferior solid fuel would serve just as well. There cer- 
tainly must be a few isolated conditions across the face of 
the U. S. A. where the use of coal or oil or electricity 
would be preferable to natural gas from an economic as 
well as an engineering standpoint. 


The requirements of war production have pointed up a 
few things about our oil and gas reserves that cannot be 
shrugged off, and one of those things is that they are lim- 
ited in their quantity and the faster they are used up the 
sooner we will be without them. Each operating gas com- 
pany is in a position to best determine the nature and size 


of the industrial load that it can most economically carry. | 


In some areas, of course, the sky is still the limit and it 
remains expedient to sell gas at almost any price to save it 
from being wasted. 

But the days of the almost free and very easy dissipation 
of our natural resources are drawing to a close. The indus- 
trial gas sales program of every natural gas company 
would be well advised to take this fact into consideration. 
The future of natural gas as an industrial fuel lies in the 
highest refinement of its utilization technique, and in its 
promotion for and sale to those processes that can use to 
the utmost its many unique advantages. We propose 4 
slightly revised inner circle slogan among industrial gas 
men—‘“‘Gas is a superior fuel; sell it wisely.” 
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THESE TWO GOVERNORS 
HAVE SERVED SAN DIEGO 


For over 35 years these two Connelly designed and built to give years of satisfactory, economical, 
Connelly built 36 inch pipe size governors (the trouble-free service. 
largest size ever built) have been helping control For more than 67 years, through wars and peace, 
the gas supply of San Diego. Today, with indus- | Connelly has been supplying the Gas Industry with 
irial and domestic demands at an all-time high, apparatus and gas purification materials. The vast 
San Diego has still been able to meet every amount of field data and experience garnered in 
requirement. this time is at the disposal of the industry. Take ad- 
This is not unusual. Connelly governors are aiding = vantage of this experience 
Gas Companies throughout the world to meet many _. . . consult Connelly... . 


unusual pressure demands. They are designed and __ there is no obligation. 


CONNELLY IRON SPONGE & GOVERNOR CO. 


CHICAGO, ILL. % ELIZABETH, N. J. 
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ESPITE severe shortages of mate- 

rials and manpower, the gas indus- 
wry rates 1943 as a year of marked 
achievement. While essential civilian 
services in the home and elsewhere 
were maintained, facilities were ex- 
panded to increase the output of gas 
fuel needed by industry to meet every 
requirement of the war emergency 
without curtailment of supply. 


Statistical Summary: At the end 
of 1943, 19,450,000 customers, the 
largest number ever connected to the 
mains of the industry, were being 
served with gas. This was an increase 
of 1.9% over the year 1942. Of this 
total, manufactured and mixed gas 
companies were serving 10,696,000 
customers while 8,754,000 were served 
by natural gas companies. 


Revenues of the entire industry, 
both manufactured and natural, ag- 
sregated $1,071,850,000, an increase 
of 7.8% over 1942. Natural gas com- 
panies grossed $633,195,000, a gain 
of 8.5%, whereas manufactured gas 
companies grossed $438,655,000, or 
6.8% more than for 1942. 


Industrial sales of natural gas reg- 
istered an increase of 113,558,000,000 
cu. ft. during the year, bringing total 
sales for 1943 to 1,019,617,000,000 cu. 
ft. This was a percentage increase of 
12.5. Sales of manufactured gas for 
industrial purposes were 116,968,000.- 
000, or 24.1% greater than for the 
previous year. 


In the household uses of gas, such 
as cooking, refrigeration, house heat- 
ing, water heating, etc., manufactured 
gas companies sold 303,682,000,000, 
a gain of 7.1%. Gas consumed for 
house heating registered an increase 
of 12.2%. Sales of natural gas for 


' domestic uses registered an increase 


of 6.1%, or 505,488,000,000 cu. ft. 


Indications are that the total pro- 
duction of natural gas in 1943, includ- 
ing amounts used in the manufacture 
of carbon black and for field purposes, 
will reach approximately three and 
one quarter trillion cu. ft. During the 
year, 294,683,000,000 cu. ft. of natu- 
tal gas were used as fuel for generat- 
ing electric power. This was an in- 
trease of 61,916,000,000 cu. ft.. or 
26.6% over the preceding year. 
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he GAS UTILITY INDUSTRY in 1943 


All War Demands Met; Customers Now 19.45 Million; Natural Gas Expands 


By ERNEST R. ACKER 


President, American Gas Association 


Gas Fuel Conservation: In addi- 
tion to the question of basic supply, 
the gas industry has shown an out- 
standing ability to adjust its opera- 
tions, personnel and economics to war 
conditions. It has accepted necessary 
governmental limitations and restric- 
tions in good faith and has carried its 
full share for the responsibility of the 
conservation of critical resources. 


The national seven-point conserva- 
tion program represents at this time 
one of the most vital and far-reaching 
factors in the industry’s relationship 
to the conduct of the war. The initia- 
tion of this new program finds the 
gas industry fully qualified by experi- 
ence and past performance to give ef- 
fective support to it. 


The oil conservation program un- 
dertaken by the industry last winter 
and during the spring of this year 
made a substantial contribution to the 
oil situation and was recognized by 
governmental agencies as an outstand- 
ing industry accomplishment. The ap- 
proval of the industry’s conservation 
efforts was largely responsible for the 
avoidance of more drastic alternatives 
such as the proposed substitution of 
easoline for light and heavy oils in 
water gas production. 


ERNEST R. ACKER 


Research Laboratories Busy: 
“More of everything” summarizes the 
activities of the Testing and Research 
Laboratories of the American Gas As- 
sociation during 1943, by far the busi- 
est year in its history, with emphasis 
placed upon its work in the war field. 


Conduct of war work and increased 
research assignments made it neces- 
sary to augment the laboratories’ staff 
by 125%. Some 14 separate and dis- 
tinct devices of vital importance to 
the war effort were developed directly 
for various branches of the. war de- 
partment, several of which are in pro- 
duction and others in the test period. 


While most of these devices are of 
a highly confidential nature, it can 
be revealed that the laboratories are 
providing 25,000 automatic oxygen 
regulators as a safeguard for our fly- 
ing fighters at high altitudes and an 
oxygen therapeutic set for the air 
transport of sick and wounded per- 
sonnel. Early large-scale production 
is anticipated on several additional 
regulating devices developed and sup- 
plied for experimental purposes. Al] 
these devices are related to the indi- 
cation, regulation or detection of gas. 


Until the war is won, the greater 
part of the operations of the labora- 
tories will undoubtedly continue to be 
devoted to direct war work. More war 
work is expected, involving equipment 
developed by the laboratory staffs. 


In addition, the laboratories are en- 
gaged in the most extensive research 
activities in their history, the program 
of domestic gas research having been 
accelerated by 400% in 1943. This 
is intended to aid in the development 
and improvement of equipment to be 
manufactured in the post-war. period 
in order that the public will be sup- 
plied with new types of appliances 
incorporating the latest features of 
design and the most effective means 
of fuel utilization. 

For example, such features as com- 
plete automatic ignition of all burn- 
ers, faster radiant broiling, cooler ex- 
terior oven surfaces, better visibility 
in ovens, smaller, lighter and more 
efficient burners are all well within 
reach and similar: improvements are 
projected for other gas equipment. 


Expansion of the educational, re- 
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stitute of Gas Technology at Illinois interruptible basis increased their an- shown that it is possible to rearrange _.) | 
Institute of Technology, brought the nual output without the use of new the molecular structure of natural gag. 
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Gas Institute now has a fellowship During the year the need of addi- products that include a variety of solv- ding 


group of 21 post-graduate students 
training for specialized technical serv- 
ice in the gas industry. There are in 
addition a number of research proj- 
ects under way for various gas utility 
companies as well as several long- 
range fundamental research programs 
established for the general benefit of 
the gas industry at large. 


Natural Gas Expands: Evidenc- 
ing a solid front in support of the war 
program, this branch of the industry 
has demonstrated that it is sufficiently 
flexible to meet requirements of a 
growing market despite a multiplicity 
of shortages in men and materials. 

The essential needs of 8,750,000 
homes and business establishments 
were met, together with a substantial 
portion of the gas fuel requirements 
of almost 2,000,000 additional cus- 
tomers who use mixed gas. An ever- 
increasing quantity of natural gas was 
furnished for use in war manufactur- 
ing processes—up to perhaps 70% of 
the total volume of natural gas deliv- 
ered during the year to customers, ex- 
clusive of field use. 


Many pipe line companies selling 
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tional transmission facilities resulted 
in Washington approval of the con- 
struction of several important lines. 
These include 120 miles of 20-in. line 
of the East Ohio Gas Co. which will 
supplement with 50,000,000 cu. ft. a 
day the supply available to the con- 
gested centers of the Cleveland area 
and the Cities Service Transportation 
and Chemical Co. line of 231 miles 
of 26-in. pipe which will increase sup- 
plies in Kansas and Missouri. 

In addition, authorization has been 
given to the Tennessee Gas & Trans- 
mission Company to build 1200 miles 
of line from Driscoll, Tex., to West 
Virginia. This increase in supply will 
be of tremendous advantage to the Ap- 
palachian area whose local supplies 
have been strained because of the un- 
precedented demand in that region by 
war industries and by domestic cus- 
tomers having a priority status. 

Wartime evolution of the use of 
natural gas hydrocarbons in indus- 
tries that are clearly separate and 
apart from the production, transmis- 
sion and distribution of natural gas 
for fuel uses, holds out great promise 
for the future. 


ents, plastics, explosives, synthetic rub-fho< o 
ber and aviation gasoline. Te 


During the year notable advance§emps 
has been made in the integration off Se, 
natural gas facilities, the developmenthbre 
of underground storage and the lique-Mduce 
faction of natural gas to provide inkiym 
creased storage in a minimum of spacelnd ii 
against winter peaks. C 
( 


Industrial Gas: Although the war}gquani 
production program launched thefinsta] 
greatest industrial heating revolution feed; 
ever experienced, the peak of factoryfrines 
expansion and new factory construc-§most 
tion required by the gas industry wasfhases 
passed in 1943, and the program nearsfincre 
completion. Unprecedented quantitiesjers y 
of modern, efficient, industrial gas|with 
equipment were installed during thisf Al]. 
period, and older gas equipment wasfian “ 
revamped in order to turn out newfhigh 
war products. Upon these industrialfmeat. 
gas furnaces, ovens and other appa-[pacit 
ratus depends the superior quality of|ment 
the vitally important parts of prac-Hluncl 
tically every implement of war fabri-fing y 
cated in the United States. 


The industrial gas loads that keep 
these war furnaces running day and 


Hom 
indu: 
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ight are the largest ever provided 
py the gas industry and, together with 
ill further modernized and improved 
ndustrial gas equipment, will be the 
oundation for large and important 
ndustrial gas loads after the war. 


Probably the most significant prog- 
ess of the year was made in radiant 
vas heating and its application to bak- 
ng, curing and drying operations. The 
prightest future in processing appears 
o be opening up to methods which 
permit more rapid heat transfer, re- 
juction in space for equipment, more 
precision in control, and a reduction 
n capital investment in equipment— 
promising ever-widening usefulness for 
adiant gas burners. This: gives gas a 
ead position in the realm of chemis- 
ry and plastics; there are great pos- 
sibilities in the food dehydration in- 
justry, in textiles, in steel, ceramics 
pnd in china. Today, radiant gas-fired, 
eat-treating furnaces and china-firing 
ins are being operated at tempera- 
ures of 2400 degrees F. 

The gas used for radiant combus- 
ion may be in any of the commercial 
orms—natural, manufactured, mixed 
pr liquefied petroleum gases, but the 
burners must be designed both for the 
particular type of gas as well as for 
he particular application. 

Illustrative of the flexibility of gas 
uel is the unique application of nat- 
ral gas in the production of magne- 
5“Rium, because of the opposite role it 
plays; it is used in the carbothermic 
processes as a shock chilling agent, 
‘ringing the temperature down to 
"B95° F., and it is used in the ferro- 
silicon processes to produce furnace 
ncéfemperatures of 2000° F. upwards. 
off Several large plants in this country 
entiare utilizing these processes to pro- 
ué-Hduce the huge quantities of magne- 
in-Kium needed in airplane construction 
acéfand in production of ordnance supplies. 


BILLIONS OF CUBIC FFET 


Commercial Field: Immense 
valiguantities of new gas equipment were 
thefinstalled in 1943 for the purpose of 
ONffeeding the army, navy and the ma- 
TYfrines in their training period and in 
uc-most of the permanent stations and 
fasfhases at home. In addition, the great 
irSfincrease in meals eaten by war work- 
l€Siers was, in most cases, taken care of 
aSiwith gas equipment. 

118f Also, the upsurge in general civil- 
‘aSfian “eating out”—superinduced by the 
“Wihigh points required for rationed 
iallmeats and canned foods, taxed the ca- 
a-Epacity and durability of the gas equip- 
of}ment installed in hotels, restaurants, 
C-Hlunchrooms, night clubs and other eat- 
ri-fing places. 


Home Service Contributes: 
‘PiHome service, the branch of the gas 
‘““findustry which represents the largest 
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group of graduate home economists 
in a single industry in the world, is 
credited with making the year’s major 
contribution of the industry to com- 
munity life and national welfare un- 
der wartime conditions. 


Complete cooperation and aid was 
given the governmental programs of 
nutrition in the home and in industry, 
conservation of foods, fuels and appli- 
ances, and the establishment of infor- 
mation bureaus to interpret and “sell” 
food rationing to the public. To this 
end, 12 million customer contacts were 
made by home service personnel with- 
in the year as a means of stimulating 
consumer acceptance of the govern- 
ment’s requisite wartime programs on 
the home front. 


Post-War Plans: Since it is grant- 
ed generally that the transition from 
war to peace will be a difficult and 
complex period, plans are being made 
for the reconversion of the gas indus- 
try to a sound peacetime economy with 
the cessation of war, in order to re- 
duce dislocations to a minimun, sta- 
bilize the industry through the period 
and have tested and approved house- 
hold appliances ready. for production 
as soon as factories can be recon- 
verted. 


Factors being appraised include 
character, scope and methods of ex- 
panding markets, changes in purchas- 
ing power, development of new appli- 
ances and preparation for the resump- 
tion of sales activities. 


The industry believes there are 
many fundamentals as to why it can 
best serve the domestic market; the 
quality of service rendered to the cus- 
tomer; the conservation of national 


resources; employment of labor, ba- 
sic economies to the customer and to 
the company. 


In appliances, the industry has 
ceased to think in terms of ranges, wa- 
ter heaters and house heating equip- 
ment as separate units, but rather of 
the combined service where each ap- 
pliance becomes a sustainer of the 
other and the benefits of added loads 
may reduce the cost to the customer. 
This fact makes house heating assume 
new importance, especially since one 
of the most promising of new services 
which will be available is year-round 
air conditioning. This has passed the 
field test, awaits the go signal for pro- 
duction, and is expected to provide a 
substantial addition to the industry’s 


off-peak load. 


An effort was made during the year 
to seek to reduce to a minimum the 
number of domestic gas appliance 
models required, as well as individual 
company requirements, to the end that 
the equipment suppliers might reduce 
to a minimum their costs of manufac- 
ture, and thus be able to provide high 
quality equipment to insure maximum 
customer satisfaction and yet retain 
minimum cost. 


Among other plans, there is in proc- 
ess of evolution a coordinated kitchen 
equipment plan which the gas indus- 
try can offer the public as a complete 
package kitchen, including cupboards, 
sink, range, refrigerator, dishwasher, 
water heater, etc. This can be pur- 
chased piecemeal or all at one time, 
and the plan already has the support 
of some large kitchen equipment man- 
ufacturers and some important na- 
tional sales outlets. 


PRELIMINARY ESTIMATES ON THE GAS INDUSTRY FOR 1943 
Per Cent 
CUSTOMERS 1943 1942 Change 
Domestic (incl. house heating) 18,375,000 18,011,000 + 2.0 
Commercial 979,000 979,000 0.0 
Industrial 96,000 95,000 + 1.1 
Total 19,450,000 19,085,000 + 1.9 
Gas SA.Es (Mcf.) 
Domestic (incl. house heating) ................. 809,170,000 760,029,000 + 6.5 
Commercial 220,785,000 211,596,000 + 43 
Industrial 1,435,304,000 1,236,566,000 +16.1 
Total 2,465,259,000 2.208,191,000 +11.6 
REVENUE (Dollars) 
Domestic (incl. house heating) 667,597,000 $633,445,000 + 5.4 
Commercial 116,281,000 114,958,000 + 1.2 
Industrial 287,972,000 245,913,000 +17.1 
Total $1,071,850,000 $994,316,000 + 78 
Statistical Department, American Gas Association. | 
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REPAIR and MAINTENANCE 


IMPORTANCE RECOGNIZED BY GOVERNMENT! 


Maintenance of uninterrupted service is just as important as the manufacture of 
munitions. Recognizing this, the government has allowed us enough material 


so that we can, in most cases, make immediate shipment under good ratings. 


IT’S EASY for one man to 

make u dependable, last- 
ing repair of a broken main, 
in 15 minutes or less— with a 
SKINNER-SEAL Split Coupling 
Clamp! Less expensive and 
lighter than the old-fashioned 
split sleeve, which usually takes 
2 or 3 men 3 or 4 hours to apply. 


Splices the broken main and also 
provides a degree of flexibility 


which prevents future trouble! 
Easily passes 600 Ib hydraulic 
pressure test! 


Made of malleable iron, heavily 
enameled. Sturdy steel bolts are 
electro-plated. Gasket is SEALED 
by Monel Metal Seal band, un- 
der pressure of rings. 


Thousands used yearly. Order 
today for each size of main— 
watch repair expense go down. 


: a rae 
.2 * _ * 


“* 


M. B. SKINNER CO. &¢i97 SOUTH BEND, IN 
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oe production of liquefied 
petroleum gases for fuel and mis- 
cellaneous purposes is estimated to 
have increased 19% in 1943 over 1942 
to 635,000,000 gal. This estimated in- 
crease of 102,600,000 gal. is made 
on a different basis than in this au- 
thor’s previous annual reviews.’ De- 
tails of the estimate are shown in Ta- 
ble 1. Changes in the industry made 
it appear desirable to modify former 
methods of reporting marketed con- 
sumption. Heretofore estimates in- 
cluded LP-Gas used in chemical man- 
ufacturing only when delivered in liq- 
uid form. Deliveries in gaseous form 
by pipe line from oil refineries and 
natural gasoline plants were not re- 
ported. This year all LP-Gas used in 
chemical manufacturing has been 
eliminated from the estimates. 


In 1942 the chemical manufactur- 
ing industry used 53,038,000 gal. of 
LP-Gas delivered in liquid form by 
tank truck and tank car. Chemical 
manufacturers also processed large 
volumes of gaseous hydrocarbons in 
the LP-Gas range delivered by pipe 
line from refineries and gasoline 
plants. In 1943 there was an unusu- 
ally large increase in consumption of 
LP-Gas by chemical plants. Estima- 
tion of the amount used, however, is 
made difficult by duplications arising 
from inter-plant movement for par- 
tial processing. Publication of data re- 
garding some phases of chemical uti- 
lization of LP-Gas probably would be 
undesirable during wartime. 


In general, it may be said that rub- 
ber and aviation gasoline consumed 
rapidly increasing quantities of bu- 
tanes and propane, particularly in the 
last half of 1943. Twelve butadiene 
plants charging butane and butylene 
were completed and placed in opera- 
tion in 1943. Synthetic rubber output 
increased more than tenfold between 
the first and fourth quarters, from 
10,486? tons in the first quarter to 
123,300 tons in the fourth quarter. As 
previously stated, LP-Gas use by these 
plants is not included in the present 


_——_ - 


1Press release of Glass Container Institute. 


2Progress Report No. 4, War Production Board, Office 
of Rubber Director. 
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By G. G. OBERFELL 


Vice President in Charge of Research, Phillips Petroleum Co. 


estimate. Concurrent with the building 
of synthetic rubber plants the oil in- 
dustry has been building aviation gas- 
oline plants requiring butane and bu- 
tvlenes. Isomerization of normal bu- 
tane for alkylation with butylenes 
caused the diversion of a tremendous 
quantity of butanes from other uses. 


For several years the relative vol- 
ume of propane sold for LP-Gas pur- 
poses has increased and the relative 
volume of butane has decreased. In 
1943 this trend was accentuated. In- 
dustrial consumers used products con- 
taining a larger percentage of pro- 
pane or switched from butane to pro- 
pane where propane tankage was avail- 
able. In a few instances 80-lb. storage 
was replaced by 200-lb. storage at in- 
dustrial plants to permit conversion 
from butane to propane. 


Domestic Usage: Although new 
domestic installations were subject to 
government approval, a considerable 
number were made in 1943. Defense 
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LIQUEFIED PETROLEUM GAS IN 1943 


Domestic Market Curtailed; Production, Up 19%, Aids War Programs 


housing projects accounted for many 
new individual consumers. Govern- 
ment approval was given also to con- 
version of gas appliances to liquefied 
gas when consumers moved away from 
gas lines. New installations were ap- 
proved in areas where no other fuel 
was readily available. 


Domestic installations at the close 
of 1943 are estimated to total 1,900.- 
000. This is an increase of 75,000 over 
last year’s estimate. Part of the in- 
crease was due to correction of the 
previous estimate and part to new in- 
stallations. About 5000 new buried 
tank installations were made in the 
south. In Oklahoma, for example, 700 
new installations were inspected by 
the state fire marshal in the first 10 
months. 


LP-Gas and Utilities: Use of liq- 
uefied petroleum gases by public util- 
ities for gas manufacturing continued 
to increase at the rate of about 24% 
per year. Gas utilities have been con- 
fronted with unprecedented demand 
from war industries and domestic con- 
sumers. On the Pacific coast gas utili- 
ties increased their purchases of lique- 
fied gases 10% in addition to the 70% 
increase the previous year. In the Mid- 
dle West one utility recently installed 
two diluters having an output of 
5,000,000 cu. ft. of propane-air gas 
per day. The same company also is 
mixing propane with water gas for 
underfiring a battery of four coke 
ovens and is enriching water gas for 
general distribution. This one com- 
pany proposes to use five to seven 
million gal. of propane in 1944. 


Natural gas distributors experienced 
shortages during the past winter at peak 
load periods. Where natural gas was 
short, the cause, in most cases, was 
lack of adequate long distance pipe 
lines of pipe line breakage rather than 
actual shortage of gas. One result of 
last winter’s gas shortage was the de- 
mand for a considerable number of 
propane standby installations. Two 
large military camps in Oklahoma 
now served with natural gas installed 
standbys in recent months. One of 
these plants has storage capacity for 
100,000 gal. of propane and another 
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TABLE 1. MARKETED PRODUCTION OF LIQUEFIED PETROLEUM GAS 
ToTat SALES——— Distribution—Gallons Per Y ear 
Per Cent Per Cent Per Cent Per Cent 
Increase | Increase Industrial Increase Increase 
Year Gallons Over Domestic Over and Over Gas Over 
Per Year Previous Previous Miscellaneous Previous Manufacturing Previous 
Year Year Year Year 
EN eae ara: fF ee 
1925 Pe ad eo 270,863 24.4 Sale of liquefied petroleum gas 
EE oe is. 376,488 36.0 . . 
confined primarily to bottled 

EI eteenennentnernereces 403,674 12 as business prior to 1928 
ESP: 465,085 15.2 6 P 
| SET 1,091,005] 134.6 | 
SEES Serres 4,522,899 314.6 eee. Sc eae GRO cepa Bf | eG mane aoe 
ESERIES EN rer 9,930,964 119.6 5,900,000 126.9 1,500,000 275.0 2,500,000 66.7 
RRR ARS oe 18,017,347 81.4 11,800,000 100.0 2,200,000 46.7 4,000,000 60.0 
RRO ECSPRT, 28,769,576 59.7 15,294,648 29.6 7,171,686 226.0 6,303,242 97.6 
ERE ce 34,114,767 18.6 16,244,103 6.2 8,167,194 13.9 9,703,470 93.9 
ERR rai 38,931,008 14.1 16,625,588 2.3 13,987,095 71.3 8,318,325 —14.3 
_____ SAPs 56,427,000 44.9 17,681,000 6.3 32,448,000 132.0 6,298.000 —24.3 
eRe 76,855,000 36.2 21,380,000 20.9 47,894,000 47.6 7,981,090 20.4 
SES 106,652,000 38.8 30,014,000 40.4 67,267,000 40.5 9,371,000 23.6 
EEE Fe 141,400,000 32.7 40,823,000 36.0 89,402,000 32.9 11,175,000 19.3 
_ ESE 165,201,000 16.7 57,832,000 41.7 94,983,000 6.2 12.386.91) 108 
SAREE ERS 223,580,000 35.3 87,530,000 as 120,615,000 27.0 15,435,000 24.6 
SREB EB er ee 313,456,000 40.2 134,018,000 53.1 159,153,000 32.0 20,285,000 31.4 
eiRichic-nchesacubabicala 462,852,000 47.7 220,722,000 65.0 216,875,000 35.8 25,255,000 24.4 
SREP RPS 532,402,000 * 27.0* 299,559,000 36.0 201,477,000* 16.7* 31,366,000 24.0 
| 5s 635.000.0007 19.0 350,000,000 17.0 246,000,000 22.5 39,000,000 24 0 

*Not including 52,904,000 gal. used for chem'cal manufacturing. : 

tChemical manufacturing consumption not included. 

Remarks: In the above table, ‘‘Total Sales’’ for all years except 1943 were obtained from U. S. Bureau of Mines reports. ‘‘Distribution”’’ for the years 1931 
to 1942, inclusive, was obtained from the same source. All other volumes are estimated by the writer. The total sales volume includes all lI'quefied petroleum 
gases (propane, butane, and propane-butane mixtures) when sold as such. It includes the sale of pentane when sold for any purpose other than motor fuel blend- 
ing.- It does not include butane when blended with heavier petroleum fractions for motor fuel purposes. Inter-company sales transact’ons, such as purchases of 
liquefied petroleum gases by one company from other companies and then resold as liquefied petroleum gases, have been eliminated in order to avo'd dupl'cation 
of sales figures. The data do not reflect sales of liquefied petroleum gases used directly by the producer at the point of production, for fuel, polymerization, 
solvent de-waxing, etc. Neither do the figures include sales of hydrocarbons to chemical plants or to plants manufacturing synthetic rubber or aviat:on gasol-ne 
or their components, 


has 50,000 gal., 10 days’ supply in 


each case. 


When steel once more is freely avail- 
able, it is expected that there will be 
a considerable increase in the use of 
propane or butane for cold carbure- 
tion. Plans are known to be afoot for 
conversion of a number of town gas 
plants from manufactured gas to bu- 
tane-air or propane-air or undiluted 
propane after the war. 


Greater diversion of butanes to avi- 
ation gasoline and rubber encouraged 
refiners in a number of instances to 
use propane as a gasoline blending 
agent to obtain sufficient volatility. 
Experiments have shown that up to 
about 3% propane may be blended 
with motor gasoline to give good start- 
ing characteristics where butane sup- 
plies are deficient. 


Industrial Usage: Industrial con- 
sumption of LP-Gas suffered a brief 
slump early in 1943. The upward 
curve of demand was resumed after 
a short delay as activity increased, 
particularly at aircraft sub-assembly 
and parts plants and shipyards. 


The shipbuilding industry is an out- 
standing example of the use of lique- 
fied gases to speed war work. It has 
been said by shipbuilders that pro- 
pane has done more than any other 
product to speed the fabrication of 
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ships. Propane has been used to aug- 
ment and in many places to supplant 
acetylene for metal cutting operations. 
With oxy-propane torches cutting 
speed has been increased materially. 
The kerf is much smoother and thus 
does not require a grinding operation. 
The amount of slag to be removed is 
negligible. As an example of how this 
type of use has increased LP-Gas de- 
mand, shipyards supplied by one com- 
pany increased their propane con- 
sumption 53% in 1943 over 1942, 
which was, in turn, 170% _ greater 
than 1941. 


In other operations replacement of 
fuel oil with liquefied gases has speed- 
ed preheating of plates and pipe for 
bending. With propane it is possible 
to keep work clean by _ eliminating 
carbon deposit and localizing heat. 
This is particularly true in Van Ston- 
ing operations, Other applications 
where propane has helped improve 
working conditions and reduce heat- 
ing time include core baking, lead 
melting, forging small parts, sub- 
merged combustion in pickling baths, 
rivet heating, rivet washing, die cast- 
ing operations, and many types of 
heat treating. 


Many of the increases in demand 
on the liquefied gas industry this past 
year were caused by the war but are 
not, strictly speaking, solely war de- 


mand. The glass industry is an exam- 
ple. The shortage of tin plate has di- 
verted a great deal of packaging of 
food from metal to glass. In 1943 the 
glass industry manufactured about 
13.4 billion containers compared with 
11.5 billion in 1942 and 8 billion in 
1941. The glass industry is manufac- 
turing millions of bottles for direct 
war consumption such as blood plas- 
ma containers, medicine bottles, etc. 

Eight typical glass manufacturing 
companies had a prewar annual con- 
sumption of 770,000 gal. of liquefied 
petroleum gases. For the past two years 
these eight companies have consumed 
2,975,000 gal. per year. The compa- 
nies in question were not converted 
from other fuels to liquefied gases; | 
so the increase largely reflects the ex- 
panded production. 


Transportation Problem: Trans- 
portation has been a major problem 
of the industry in 1943. Additions to 
the fleet of pressure cars included 431 
new propane cars, 110 new _ butane 
cars and 183 natural gasoline cars 
modified to permit transportation of 
butane. Many of these new and modi- 
fied cars were not delivered until late 
in the year. The industry could have 
supplied additional quantities to util- 
ities and other industries had it not 
been necessary also to provide trans- 
portation for large volumes of butane, 
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Photograph—Courtesy Latchford-Marble Glass Company 


HELPS SPEED 


PACKAGING VICTORIES 


IN THE 


BATTLE OF THE BOTTLENECKS 


The glass industry is another 
vital cog in the American pro- 
duction machine. Glass units, 
whether bottles or jars, are 
waging an endless and victori- 
ous battle to alleviate the pack- 
aging shortages in many new 
and vitally important fields. 
Their theatres of operation are 
varied, industrial—commercial 
—military. 

The three points that determine 
the perfection of these units are 


quality, clarity and durability. 
And all three depend on proper 
regulation of gas for successful 
results. Controlled temperatures 
of furnaces and precision an- 
nealing lehrs depend on a uni- 
form and regulated flow of 
gas. With Reliance Regulators, 
fluctuating inlet pressures are 
leveled off to correct and uni- 
form pressure for all burners in 
every operation. Thus Reliance 
Regulators help Speed Packag- 


RELIANCE 
REGULATORS 
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ing Victories in the Battle of the 
Bottlenecks. To go a bit further, 
there is a Reliance Regulator 
of the proper type and size for 
every gas control problem. In- 
vestigate the possibilities of 
putting Reliance Regulators to 
work for you. 


SEND FOR BULLETINS 


AMERICAN 
METERS 


, 5 a 
: 


Interior of vaporizer house at an eastern steel plant. Propane. from a battery of six 
30,000-gal. storage tanks is vaporized and diluted with air to predetermined heating 
values in this equipment, allowing for direct substitution for natural gas. Compressors, 
not shown in the photograph, deliver the gas to heat-treating furnaces at high pressure. 


butylenes and isobutane for the avia- 
tion gasoline program. 


As the year progressed it was nec- 
essary to move ever increasing amounts 
of isobutane from natural gasoline 
plants to oil refineries for alkylation. 
Normal butane movement to isomeri- 
zation plants also required pressure 
cars. The situation was complicated 
further by the lack of balance within 
the refining industry on the produc- 
tion of so-called B-B (butane-buty- 
lene) cuts. It was not possible to 
match butylene production with alky- 
lation capacity at every point. One re- 
sult was the necessity to ship butane- 
butylene mixtures from one refinery 
to another. 


Two government directives designed 
to aid the war imposed an additional 
burden on the liquefied petroleum gas 
industry in the last quarter. Directive 
75 requiring all butanes containing 
as much as 20% isobutane to be 
shipped to fractionating plants for 
separation of isomers reduced the to- 
tal supply of butane available for con- 
ventional purposes and put an added 
strain on transportation facilities. The 
necessity for greater inter-refinery 
movement of B-B cuts caused the gov- 
ernment to request all owners or op- 
erators of pressure cars to put 5% 
of their fleets into this refinery serv- 
ice. Most owners already were devot- 
ing large numbers of their cars to avi- 
ation service. By a super-human ef- 
fort the industry kept most customers 
from running completely out, although 
shipments in some cases were delayed. 


Trucking operations of the indus- 


try have been increased both for trans- 
fer of B-B cuts between refineries and 
for deliveries of LP-Gas to war plants 
and domestic consumers. Many manu- 
facturers who formerly used tank cars 
are delivering 40% to 60% of their 
product by tank truck. Truck delivery 
operations have been complicated by 
the manpower shortage, gasoline and 
tire rationing and delays in obtaining 
repair parts. 


In May, 1943, the interstate com- 
merce commission, in deciding the is- 
sue in ICC Docket 28663, Green’s 
Fuel, Inc., vs. Atlanta & Saint An- 
drews Bay Railway Co., et al, found 
the estimated weight of 6.6 lb. per 
gal. on liquefied petroleum gas from 
the Southwest to the Southeast un- 
reasonable to the extent that such es- 
timated weight exceeded 4.7 lb. per 
gal. Rail carriers filed tariffs to be- 
come effective on Nov. 30, 1943, re- 
flecting an increase of 40% in rates 
subject to an estimated weight of 4.7 
lb. per gal. which would have result- 
ed in substantially the same per-car 
charges as had prevailed by the use of 
estimated weight of 6.6 lb. per gal. 


The commission, in I. & S. Docket 
5271, suspended the increased rates 
but the estimated weight of 4.7 Ib. 
per gal. has been permitted to become 
effective. Therefore, effective Nov. 30, 
1943, the per-gallon charge will be 
approximately one-third less than pre- 
vailed prior to that date on shipments 
from southwestern origin points to the 
Southeast, embracing substantially des- 
tination territory east of the Missis- 
sippi river and south of the Ohio river. 


Manpower a Critical Problem: 
The manpower situation in the L?. 
Gas industry, as well as in all other 
industries considered essential to the 
war effort, has been critical. The war 
manpower commission has recognized 
the industry as being essential, re- 
sulting in some technical and key em- 
ployees being granted occupational de- 
ferments for limited periods of time. 
However, the loss of men to the mili- 
tary services has been large, and the 
ingenuity of management has been 
taxed to the: limit in not only main- 
taining necessary services but increas- 
ing many of them where required in 
order to assist in prosecuting the war. 

To cooperate with the government 
in the complete utilization of all avail- 
able manpower, the industry has 
ceased all retail sales activities for the 
duration of the war. Service work has 
been reduced to a minimum. Man- 
agement has taken extreme care, by 
thorough planning and giving close 
attention to details, to effect consumer 
deliveries in such a manner that man- 
power as well as tires and motor fuels 
can be saved and the necessity for ve- 
hicle repairs reduced to an absolute 
minimum. Women are being used ex- 
tensively in jobs normally held by 
men. In some instances both office 
and field labor, as well as supplies 
and equipment, have been saved by 
billing retail domestic accounts every 
two months instead of the more fre- 
quent peacetime intervals. 

Results of the various plans and 
methods adopted to save manpower 
have been surprisingly effective. The 
number of employees required by one 
company to carry on operations has 
been reduced 44.% in 1943 when com- 
pared to 1941. Average gallons of 
liquefied petroleum gas delivered per 
employee in 1943 increased 123% 
over delivery per employee in 1941. 

At the close of the year 1943, the 
industry is in the position of further 
“tightening its belt” in the face . of 
greater demands by the war manpow- 
er commission for men for the armed 
services. A continuation of job stud- 
ies, proper placement and _ utilization 
of the highest skills of available men 
and women, in conjunction with in- 
telligent and conscientious leadership, 
should make it possible for the indus- 
try not only to maintain its position 
but to make further advances under 
what might be termed adverse circum- 
stances. 


Increases in Supply: Ten new 
natural gasoline plants begun since 
the war were put into operation in 
1943 to increase materially the avail- 
able supply of liquefied petroleum 
gases. Production was increased also 
by substantial additions to previously 
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existing plants. Butane fractionating 
columns were installed where possi- 
ble to increase the supply of isobu- 
tane for aviation gasoline manufac- 
ture. Refrigeration was added at some 
plants to improve efficiency of extrac- 
tion. 

Texas and I!linois added more new 
production of liquefied gases than any 
other state. Illinois production rose 
about 50,000,000 gal. Three large 
recycle plants in Texas added mate- 
rially to motor fuel supplies as well 
as to production of isobutane, normal 
butane and propane. Two plants were 
built in Arkansas for the primary pur- 
pose of sulfur removal from sour nat- 
ural gas to be used as fuel for war 
plants. Both plants are producing 
large quantities of liquefied gases as 
by-products. 


To aid the war program one Texas 
manufacturer tied a group of old gas- 
oline plants together by pipe line into 
a central treater where isobutane was 
recovered in addition to normal bu- 
tane and propane. Previously mix- 
tures had been produced at some of 
the small plants in the system, but 
the project largely increased the pro- 
duction of LP-Gas for fuel as well as 
for aviation gasoline synthesis. 


Another manufacturer increased 
production of LP-Gas with a minimum 
utilization of steel by passing natural 
gas through absorbers in the field and 
circulating the rich oil to a gasoline 
plant several miles away where still 
and fractionation capacity was avail- 
able for recovering the LP-Gas and 
natural gasoline. At the year’s end an 
Illinois manufacturer was producing 
raw gasoline at a simplified plant-us- 


Propane storage tanks 
at a glass plant. Manu- 
facturers of optical and 
other special glass for 
war instruments have 
found propane a supe 
rior fuel because of it- 
purity and uni‘ormitv 
which eliminates bloom. 


ing minimum quantities of steel and 
transporting the raw product to an 
older natural gasoline plant for frac- 
tionation. 

Oil refiners have increased recov- 
eries of LP-Gas at many points al- 
though little of this increase in pro- 
duction is finding its way into normal 
LP-Gas markets. Virtually all is being 
used in the manufacture of aviation gas- 
oline or synthetic rubber. A recent re- 
port of the U. S. Bureau of Mines 
stated that use of liquefied refinery 
gases for fuel purposes decreased 307% 
in the first nine months of 1943. 

East coast refiners have made more 
propane this year than last, since their 


Burner unit and control panels of LP-Gas furnace in Midwest enameling plant. 
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crude supplies have increased through 
operations of the “big inch” pipe line 
and larger crude imports by tanker. 
Butanes manufactured by eastern re- 
finers are being used almost exclu- 
sively for motor fuel or aviation gaso- 
line. 

Industry advisory committees were 
established in the five PAW districts 
by Administrator Harold L. Ickes to 
advise the petroleum administration for 
war on various problems affecting the 
production, transportation and distri- 
bution of liquefied petroleum gases. 

The Liquefied Petroleum Gas Asso- 
ciation has continued to play an active 
role in the industry. Transportation 
and technical committees were par- 
ticularly busy. The Technical and 
Standards Committee proposed revi- 
sions in National Board of Fire Un- 
derwriters’ Pamphlet 58 to provide 
rules for warehousing LP-Gas cylin- 
ders and to clarify previous regula- 
tions. 

State regulations and taxation meas- 
ures affecting the industry were con- 
sidered by legislatures in Kansas, New 
Mexico, Nebraska, New York, Minne- 
sota, Wisconsin, Massachusetts, Arkan- 
sas, Georgia, Colorado, Texas and the 
District of Columbia. Action was tak- 
en affecting distribution in Arkansas, 
Georgia, Colorado, District of Colum- 
bia and Texas. : 

Considering wartime conditions the 
liquefied petroleum gas industry has 
served its domestic customers and war 
industries well. The year 1944 is ex- 
pected to be a critical one, with seri- 
ous problems of manpower, transpor- 
tation and supply to be solved. 
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SOME THOUGHTS ON POST-WAR PLANNING 


Study Local Conditions, Help the Manufacturer: Draft Future Sales Policies 


By CHARLES R. BELLAMY 


Vice President, Columbia Engineering Corp., New York, N. Y. 


HE question of whether or not in- 

dustry at this time should make 
plans for the post-war period is one of 
general interest. A great many leaders 
in government and in industry have 
given encouragement to such planning, 
with the result that the American Gas 
Association, the National Association 
of Manufacturers, and other trade or- 
ganizations, as well as numerous com- 
panies, have set up post-war planning 
committees. There are, however, in our 
industry, just as in others, a few lead- 
ers who take the position that planning 
of this nature is mainly lost motion 
and that 100% of our effort should be 
devoted toward winning the war in the 
shortest time possible. 


While everyone agrees that the war 
effort is our first and greatest consid- 
eration, the majority of business lead- 
ers appear to think: that some study 
should be given now to the social and 
economic changes that are resulting 
from the war and plans made to meet 
anticipated post-war conditions. It is 
the belief of these leaders that con- 
structive work can be done along this 
line, without in any way interfering 
with the war effort, which will have a 
stabilizing effect when the transition 
is made from a war-time economy to a 
peace-time economy. 


The General Electric Co., in its last 
annual report, has the following to say 
about its post-war planning commit- 
tee: 

This committee has carried on and will 
continue such long-range planning activ- 
ities, but only to the extent that they do 
not interfere with the full discharge of 
your company’s responsibility in the pres- 
ent emergency. 

This statement, it is believed, expresses 
the thinking of most business leaders. 

It is generally expected that both 
private industry and the government 
will make a sincere effort to control 
post-war business conditions to the ex- 
tent that there shall be neither a de- 
pression nor wild inflation. The pos- 
sibility of doing this successfully is the 
subject of a great deal of discussion, 
and any conclusion reached at this 
time is, of course, largely a matter of 
opinion. The Brookings Institution 
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study entitled “Collapse or Boom at 
the End of the War” lists the various 
factors in Table 1. 


The Outlook for Gas: Some of 
the specific post-war problems that 
confront the gas industry are listed in 
Table 2. This incomplete list is sufh- 
ciently long to show that there are 
plenty of problems worthy of our at- 
tention, and it also indicates that there 
may be great opportunities ahead for 
the gas industry. 


No one, of course, knows exactly 
what even the immediate post-war pe- 
riod will be like, but we are pretty 
sure that certain big problems will 
have to be met. Through study of these 
problems by both government and bus- 
iness this country should be prepared 


‘to make the transition from war-time 


economy to peace-time economy in an 
orderly manner and with minimum in- 
convenience to the general public. As 
a part of private industry it is our 
duty, therefore, to cooperate with other 
industries and the government along 
these lines. Our problem today, there- 
fore, is: What plans should be made 
now in the interest of our own indi- 
vidual business? 

Such questions as gas supply, pipe- 
line extensions and changes are with 
us today as always and, as usual, are 
receiving careful attention. We have 
always had to plan for such things; 
undoubtedly always will. Today, how- 
ever, we are doing a tremendous vol- 
ume of temporary business on the ba- 
sis of war requirements. When peace 
comes, as we hope it will soon, we will 
have to change many of our ways of 
doing business. We will have to return 
to some of the old methods, and if we 
are to grow and prosper.will have to 
adopt some new methods and policies 


in accordance with changed conditions. 
It is this type of problems that should 
be dealt with under post-war planning. 


It seems to me there are three major 
questions for us to answer, as follows: 
1. What will be the spending power 


of the general public in the post-war 
period and how will it be distributed? 


2. What will we as an industry have 
to offer the public in the way of at- 
tractive appliances and services? 


3. How will we offer these appli- 
ances and services to the public? 

This latter question concerns itself 
with merchandising methods, sales or- 
ganization, dealer organization, adver- 
tising, etc. 


America of the Future: An ex- 
cellent study of post-war conditions 
was recently presented at the Univer- 
sity Club, New York City, by Sumner 
H. Slichter of Harvard University. His 
findings can be summarized about as 
follows: When the war is over the ex- 
penditures of the government will drop 
from about 100 billion dollars to about 
20 or 25 billion dollars per year. Large 
as this shrinkage in government spend- 
ing will be, it is believed that the shift 
to peace-time production can be ac- 
complished without any great business 
collapse. The main reason given for 
this opinion is that the plant conver- 
sion problem is much less serious than 
has been generally supposed, and it is 
pointed out that difficult conversion 
problems will be confined to industries 
responsible for less than 10% of com- 
modity production. 

According to Mr. Slichter, the back- 
log of deferred demand and shortage 
will be large—10 billion or more by 
mid-summer of this year, and 25 bil- 
lion or more by mid-summer of 1944. 


Surplus liquid assets, he says, will 


TABLE 1. COLLAPSE OR BOOM AT WAR’S END 


Favorable Factors 


. Retarded demobilization. 


. Housing deficiencies. 

. Shortage of consumer goods. 

. Deferred maintenance 

. Accumulated consumer credit. 


Ao & wh 


. Foreign reconstruction requirements. 


Unfavorable Factors 
1. The unemployment problem. 
2. Shortage of working capital. 
3. Problem of reconverting. 
4. High taxes. 


5. Unfavorable cost-price ratio. 
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be far larger than ever before in our 
history. During 1942, for example, 
eross savings by individuals amounted 
to 30.6 billion dollars, of which 23 
billion dollars were in highly liquid 
form, such as cash, demand deposits, 
time deposits, war savings bonds, etc. 
In 1941, and even in 1940, there were 
large increases in liquid savings. All 
in all, during the last three years indi- 
viduals, apart from corporations, have 
accumulated more than 30 billion dol- 
lars of savings in highly liquid form, 
savings which they intend to turn into 
goods within the next several years. 


Part of these savings will be used to | 


pay taxes in 1943, but it is safe to say 
that at the end of 1943 the surplus sav- 
ings of individuals will be larger than 
ever before—close to 50 billion dol- 
lars, and possibly more. Never in the 
country’s history has there been a re- 
serve against unemployment even re- 
motely approaching this in magnitude. 
This huge volume of surplus savings, 
Mr. Slichter believes, is a great pro- 
tection against post-war deflation; but 
he warns that it obviously does create 
great dangers of an uncontrolled post- 
war boom. 


By 1945 or 1946, Mr. Slichter says, 
our gross national production may ap- 
proximate 155 billion dollars. Such a 
production figure in constant dollars 
would be about 50% above 1940 but 
would represent only a normal increase 
over 1929 production. With annual ex- 
penditures of around 155 billion dol- 
lars, this authority figures that the de- 
mand for automobiles will be some- 
where between 4 and 5 million per 
year and that the demands for housing 
will be enormous. The increase of fam- 
ilies alone should provide a demand 
for millions of additional homes by 
1945. But, far more important will be 
the effect of higher incomes upon the 
quality of housing demands. Residen- 
tial construction at the rate of 6 billion 
dollars per year for several years is 
Mr. Slichter’s estimate. It is worth not- 
ing that this figure checks very well 
with the estimate made by the AGA 
Post-War Planning Committee, that the 
number of new homes to be built in 
the post-war period will be approxi- 
mately 1,000,000 per year. for a 10- 
year period. So much for Mr. Slich- 
ter’s findings. 

There are, of course, many intan- 
gible factors connected with post-war 
planning, but it does seem to me that 
if industry (capital and labor) and 
government cooperate in any sensible 
way, this country should begin a new 
period of growth and prosperity short- 
ly after the war ends. There should 
be great purchasing power, much bet- 
ter distribution than ever before, and 
all this should be very favorable to the 
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. Source and adequacy of gas supply. 


New home market. 


. Piping for factory-built homes. 
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ers of different appliances. 
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TABLE 2. POST-WAR PROBLEMS OF THE GAS INDUSTRY 


. The re-employment and training of former employees now in service. 
. The effect of increased income levels upon gas consumption. 
. Replacement market for present appliances. 


Home heating market created by war-time fuel shortages. 
. Method of serving new developments economically. 


. Possibilities of standardization of appliance parts. 
. The design of appliances with greater customer appeal. 
. The kitchen of the future and the need of coordinating the efforts of manufactur- 


. Appliance marketing policy. Utility marketing versus dealer marketing. Particu- 
larly important to manufacturers of appliances in determining their policies. 


. Possibilities of summer air conditioning. One large utility company in the East is 
devoting most of its planning effort to this development. 


14. New possibilities for industrial gas, radiant burner, high speed metal treating, etc. 


gas industry. Many customers who 
heretofore could afford gas service for 
only one or two purposes will undoubt- 
edly be in position to improve their 
living standards and be excellent pros- 
pects for new business. It is altogether 
possible that after the war the demands 
for gas will grow faster than they have 
in many years, and that our various 
operating companies’ estimates as to 
their future requirements will have to 
be revised upward. As I see it, the 
possibilities of our business and for 
the gas business in general depend 
upon two things: first, general busi- 
ness conditions; second, the quality of 
our service and the soundness of our 
sales policy. 


Gas vs. Electricity: Most everyone 
is agreed that the gas industry as a 
whole can expect the most aggressive 
competition from the electric industry 
for the cooking load. This competition 
is almost certain to start as soon as 
hostilities cease, for the large electric 
manufacturing companies are ready 
now, and many electric utilities are 
making plans along this line. In my 
opinion, this approaching struggle for 
business will be a most important one 
to the gas industry, for—make no mis- 
take about it!—the cooking load is 
not only the base load but it is the 
bread-and- butter business of the 
gas industry. It is not only impor- 
tant by itself but it is the key to two 
other important services, namely, 
refrigeration and water heating. 


All authorities appear to agree that 
a tremendous potential market for mod- 
ern kitchen ranges will be opened up 
in the post-war period, a market based 
upon probably 1,000,000 new homes 
per year and anywhere from 500,000 
to 1,000,000 obsolete or worn-out units 
per year. The new potential market for 
refrigeration and water heaters should 


be of like magnitude. These combined 
markets constitute big business which 
should belong largely to the gas indus- 
try. Surely it is business worth plan- 
ning for, especially when we know that 
competing fuels are surveying it with 
envious eyes. 


It is well for us, I think, to face 
some plain facts in connection with the 
anticipated competition between gas 
and electricity for the cooking load. 
The salient facts in this struggle, I be- 
lieve, are as follows: 


1. Gas is a far more economical fuel for 
cooking than electricity. This is a very de- 
sirable feature but not necessarily a deci- 
sive advantage. 


2. The gas range, properly installed, is 
a better cooking machine than an electric 
range, according to unbiased authorities. 
This is a very important advantage but one 
that unfortunately has not been appreciat- 
ed by the American housewife. 


3. Electric cookery has been considered 
cleaner and cooler than gas cookery. This 
is an advantage that electricity has en- 
joyed but one that does not necessarily be- 
long to electricity. Careful tests indicate 
that a gas range (when properly installed, 
with provision for disposing of the prod- 
ucts of combustion and vapors) can pro- 
vide a cleaner, cooler kitchen than the 
present electric range. 


4. The electric range has been offered 
in connection with an efficiently designed 
and strikingly attractive all-electric kitch- 
en. This is a feature that has great selling 
appeal and is probably more important than 
any of the other features so far named. To 
offset this advantage the gas industry needs 
to offer as attractive and as efficient an all- 
gas kitchen or combination kitchen, in- 
cluding refrigeration, range, dishwasher, 
kitchen cabinet, etc., as the electric indus- 
try. In other words, the gas industry must 
offer just as attractive a kitchen layout of 
standardized and coordinated units as that 
offered by the all-electric kitchen. Since 
the gas industry has no one manufacturer 
making all of this equipment, there is im- 
mediate need of coordinated activity on 
the part of several manufacturers. This I 
believe to be one of the most urgent prob- 
lems now facing the gas industry. 
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House Heating Will Be in De- 
mand: Now, just a word or two about 
house heating. Personally, I think that 
the demand for house heating gas after 
the. war will be extremely large. My 
reasons for this opinion are: (1) more 
people should be able to afford gas; 
(2) enormous residential construction 
of better type homes; (3) uncertainty 
about oil supply; (4) increased cost 
of coal. Gas is recognized everywhere 
as the most convenient and best fuel 
for house heating. Certainly, if there 
is prosperity in this country, more and 
more people will want to heat their 
homes with gas. In this connection the 
possibilities of year-around air condi- 
tioning should not be overlooked. 


From all that has been said so far, 
it is quite evident that I am very opti- 
mistic about the market possibilities 
of gas. The possibilities for growth are 
a challenge to the gas industry, but its 
actual growth will depend upon how 
well the industry meets that challenge. 
In order to take advantage of possible 
opportunities there is much work that 
has to be done without delay, and there 
is need of real teamwork on the part of 
utilities and manufacturers. 


What the Gas Utility Can Do 
Now: This all leads up to the big 
question regarding what definite steps 
can the individual utility take at this 
time to prepare for the post-war pe- 
riod. Here are two suggestions: 

I, Appoint an Executive Post-War Plan- 
ning Committee, the personnel of this 
committee to be made up of the ma- 
jor executives of the company. This 
committee to be charged with the fol- 
lowing duties: 

(a) To direct the utility’s coopera- 
tion with the American Gas Associa- 
tion and other national industrial and 
governmental associations and to see 
that working sub-committees cooperate 
with local industries and the various 
civic and state organizations. 


(b) To formulate and establish an 
after-the-war employment policy. 


(c) To cooperate with the manufac- 
turers of gas equipment and encourage 
them to perfect and standardize their 
products and at the same time coordi- 
nate their efforts in such a manner that 
the gas industry will be able to offer 
the public a model kitchen as attrac- 
tive as and more efficient than that 
which is to be offered by the two big 
electric manufacturing companies. 

II. Appoint a director or working sub- 
committee to study local conditions 
and to formulate a definite and 
sound post-war merchandising pol- 
icy. 

From a sales standpoint the impor- 
tant thing is to be ready to go after 
new business to replace war business 
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just as soon as war restrictions are 
lifted. In meeting the competition of 
the immediate post-war period the in- 
dustry or company that gets going first 
with well-prepared sales plans is go- 
ing to have a very material advantage. 


It should be the duty of this com- 
mittee to find out what the customers 
want, what appliances will be avail- 
able for both the old and new markets 
and formulate a sound merchandising 
program. In cases where the company 
is to do its own merchandising, the 
committee should work out all details 
for setting up an adequate and efficient 
sales organization. In cases where the 
merchandising has been done exclu- 
sively through dealers, the committee 
should investigate carefully the pres- 
ent status of these dealers and deter- 
mine how much help they will have to 
have in order to carry on a sound sales 
campaign. It is quite possible that by 
the end of the war many dealer organ- 
izations will have been so weakened 
that they will not be dependable for 
carrying out the merchandising effort 
which will undoubtedly be called for. 
This is a delicate question and an im- 
portant one which should be answered 


before the real competition for domes. 
tic business starts. As soon as a deci 
sion has been reached regarding the 
merchandising policy this information 
should be passed on to the AGAEM. 
This is important, for the time and 
money that equipment manufacturers 
will devote to developing new and im- 
proved types of appliances will de- 
pend largely upon how aggressively 
the gas utilities propose to go after 
business. 

In addition, the committee should 
draft a general advertising program 
and also do considerable missionary 


. work among architects and residential 


builders. It would be well to have one 
or two industrial engineers on the com- 
mittee, for the industrial field also has 
important business possibilities. It is 
altogether possible that recent devel- 
opments, if properly advanced, will 
open up valuable new markets for gas, 
so that the post-war demands for in- 
dustrial gas will be very large. In 
short, this committee is to be charged 
with the responsibility for making all 
necessary preparations for an aggres- 
sive sales campaign to start promptly 
when Victory Day arrives. 


New England Gas Association 


Approves Three Post-War Studies 


HE post-war planning activities of 

the New England Gas Association 
took a definite step forward when the 
association approved the reports of 
three committees at its Dec. 3 meeting, 
according to a report from Clark Bel- 
den, executive secretary of the asso- 
ciation. 


Appliance Study Committee, Roy E. 
Wright, director of gas sales, New Eng- 
land Gas & Electric System, chairman. 
Committee members, representing 15 
New England gas companies in four 
states, surveyed some 1500 customers, 
and the 10 pages of detailed replies 
have been consolidated into 21 tables. 
The questions pertained to fuel pref- 
erences, range models, and chief fea- 
tures of the post-war range. Range re- 
port ideas are as follows: construc- 
tion (17); burners (15); ovens (7); 
controls (7); general (7); broilers 
(5); doors (4); pilot ignitions (4) ; 
flues (2); grates (2). The committee 
plans to present reports covering water 
heaters, refrigerators, house heaters, 
commercial equipment. 


Kitchen Heating Committee, J. J. 
Quinn, general sales manager, Boston 
Consolidated Gas Co., chairman. The 
report showed an appreciable market 


for heater-type ranges, particularly in 
New England, where reporting utilities 
showed sales of such ranges as high as 
30% of total range sales. Over 16,000 
are now in use in this area. A research 
project on the development of a three- 
purpose range (cooking, space, and 
water heating) was endorsed, using 
the Institute of Gas Technology or any 
other appropriate organization. 


Economic Survey Committee, James 
A. Cook, general manager, Lynn Gas 
& Electric Co., chairman. Develop- 
ments in equipment and in manufac- 
turing methods will determine whether 
or not coal gas can be manufactured 
economically in plants of relatively 
small size. The future use of oil as 
gas-making material will also depend 
on similar developments, reported the 
production subcommittee, E. L. Hall, 
chairman. 

The transmission subcommittee, Pe- 
ter J. Rempe, chairman, reported best 
interconnection possibilities as being 
within a 50-mile radius of Boston. The 
only other load densities warranting 
interconnection are in the Connecticut 
River Valley and New Haven areas, 
where substantial interconnection has 
already been accomplished. 
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Gas is accounted for when Sprague 
Meters are on the job. At this time 
Gas is a precious commodity and its 
volume of consumption at its great- 
est peak. No one is short changed 
when it is measured accurately and 
economically through a Sprague Gas 
Register. 


SPRAGUE METER 


A 
BRIDGEPORT e CO CTICUT 
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For dependability 
— demand DOMESTIC 


Satisfying these demands requires 
dependable controls. 

And— DOMESTIC provides just 
that with a Thermostat that is recog- 
nized by the industry. 


Built to exacting specifications, 
DOMESTIC Thermostats have been 


selected by leading manufacturers to | 


assure the satisfactory performance of 
their water heaters. 


AGA approved 
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Post-war 


NOTES and 
NOTIONS — 


By STANLEY JENKS 


Briefing Time 


The facts are obvious. The longer this war lasts the 
ereater the need becomes for industrial activity to make 
vood the terrific economic losses caused by this war. It 
spells work and plenty of it, so that our economic system 
can survive. The war debts must be paid out of postwar 
profits. Every industry, including our fuel competitors, 
realizes as well as we do that its postwar ability to survive 
depends primarily on its ability to sell its products or 
services. It is equally obvious that some industries are not 
soing to do so well as others. In fact, many of them are 
going to take a hell of a beating. And electronics, plastics 
and magical alloys won’t save them either. 


I take it every gas company is setting its local goal as 
a postwar load equal to today’s, with its eye on the do- 
mestic market to offset possible losses in the industrial 
field. If so, such a program calls for active planning now, 
perhaps along the lines suggested in the forthcoming book- 
let, “Quick-Getaway Plan,” announced for release by Sur- 
face Combustion. Advance notices state the “Quick-Get- 
away plan is flexible, though designed mainly for utili- 
ties with limited sales personnel. It sounds like a session 
in the briefing room for all gas sales executives who are 
going to lead the postwar fight for the more complete gas- 
ification of these United States. 


Cooperative Sales Policies 


It ought to be axiomatic that every reputable manufac- 
turer of acceptable gas appliances should have an equal 
sales opportunity in every gas company’s territory. In 
other words, there is something sadly wrong with a gas 
company’s sales policies when it freezes out a good manu- 
facturer. 

“We can’t sell everybody’s equipment” is the invariable 
answer, as I learned from sad experience. Nobody’s ask- 
ing you to sell everybody’s equipment, Mister. You are 
just being asked not to be discriminatory in your own 
sales policies against these other manufacturers who can 
do business in your territory, but are not allowed by you 
to do so. : 

What are the main faults? First is that of wholesaling 
by the gas company. By doing so, a gas company automat- 
ically limits its dealer cooperation to the few lines it can 
warehouse, and other manufacturers are out of luck, in 
that they must compete by maintaining an expensive in- 
ventory to match the utility effort. The second fault is the 
practice of limiting time payment financing to the appli- 
ances wholesaled and retailed. Attempts have been made 
to liberalize this, but most of them I have seen really re- 
solved themselves into propositions where the manufac- 
turer carried the bag and put his reduced profit in escrow, 
until every last penny was collected. 

The battle of the fuels is going to be a knockdown and 
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' dragout fight, if there ever was one. Every reputable gas 


appliance manufacturer has a promotional program, a 
gas-consuming product, and a desire for a fair break. He 
at least deserves an opportunity to produce in your ter- 
ritory, Mister, without having to fight your salesmen, your 
cooperating dealers’ salesmen, and your fuel competitor's 
salesmen too. 

The utility has everything to gain and nothing beyond 
a dubious merchandising profit at the most to lose. Total 
sales are the only proper criterion of an appliance sales 
effort, no matter who makes them. 


Insuring the Cooking Load 


Making full use of the cost advantage, however, is not 
the whole story of our postwar offensive in the postwar 
battle of the fuels. R. E. Ginna, Rochester Gas & Electric 
Corp., in his summary of the report, “Gas and Electricity 
in the Homes of Tomorrow,” read at the recent AGA meet- 
ing in St. Louis, suggests that we have perhaps been too 
prone to accept the protection of, say, a one dollar a month 
differential between the cost of gas and electric domestic 
cooking as our best defense against the kilowatt lads and 
their cook-ooery contraptions. I think we are as guilty as 
hell, and the records of the unwarrantable encroachment 
of electricity in the domestic cooking field proves it. De- 
spite the advantages we have in dependability, flexibility, 
economy and customer acceptance, we have let the electric 
boys cash in on the well-known willingness of the Ameri- 
can public to pay a premium, by failing ourselves to con- 
vince Mr. and Mrs. John Q. Public that there is a definite 


premium in modern gas cooking. 


Years and years ago, | remember F. M. Rosencrans, of 
Kansas City, urging a 10-year complete replacement of 
old ranges program at a midwest sales conference. Then, 
as now, it was painfully obvious that the finest insurance 
for the cooking load was a new gas range. How many gas 
utilities set their own and-dealer annual replacement range 
sales quotes at 10% of their total domestic meters? How 
many made it? Very, very few, I’m afraid. Check total 
sales of AGAEM against total gas customers, discounting 
the new added customers, and you will readily see how 
we played the other fellow’s game by allowing so many 
old relics to stand around, each and every one of them a 
potential push-over for a slick-tongued electric range sales- 
man. In fact, he didn’t even have to be slick-tongued. All 
he had to do was point a finger of scorn at the old gas 
sawdelpus and then point the same finger at a picture of 
his own glamor gal creation in porcelain enamel. 


The time has come to face facts, as my old friend 
“Rosie” did at that midwest sales conference several years 
ago. Discounting the lead-in-the-pants theory too frequent- 
ly advanced by our critics, I believe the real reason be- 
hind our failure to modernize our cooking load as quickly 
as it should have been done can be found in the funda- 
mental thinking behind our sales policies. We have want- 
ed our cake and our penny. We have wanted merchandis- 
ing profits rather than load. We have muddied the dealer 
cooperative waters by trying to cooperate and compete 
at the same time. 

Fortunately, we are going to be given another chance. 
This time, I hope, we are going to look at a modern gas 
range, not as a piece of tasty merchandising profit, but as 
an insurance policy, not only protecting our cooking load, 
but also making possible such incremental loads as auto- 
matic water heating, refrigeration and space heating. Right 
now we should make up our minds how much such an in- 
surance policy is worth and be prepared to pay the proper 
premium. 
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CIVILIAN NUTRITION 


The Utilities Must Help Teach Their Consumers 
To Eliminate Visible and Invisible Kitchen Waste 


By DR. W. H. SEBRELL 


Associate Director, 
Food Distribution Administration, 
Washington, D..C. 


[‘ 1943 American farmers are setting 
a new food production record. Their 
all-out efforts will continue in the time 
ahead. We have enough food to meet 
our nutritive needs. Nevertheless, we 
must face the fact that the demand for 
food, both for civilian and war pur- 
poses has grown faster than the supply. 

The food industries, the food distrib- 
utors, and the utilities have made fun- 
damental contributions to the promo- 
tion of initiative in the attack on the 
nutrition problem. Through their con- 
tributions of educational advertising 
and through the efforts of their work- 
ers they have reached uncounted homes. 

Food demonstrations have been given 
and nutrition classes have been organ- 
ized. Assistance has been given to the 
improvement of industrial feeding fa- 
cilities. Many other worth-while edu- 
cational activities have been carried on. 

Figures as to the educational contri- 
butions of the utilities and industry in 
the interest of good nutrition are very 
large. It is estimated that in 1942 the 
trademark and official food chart was 
reproduced through industrial adver- 
tising, printing and display materials 
more than 400,000,000 times. 

- Food conservation is becoming in- 
creasingly important. Reduction of 
physical and nutrient waste from farm 
to home is a war-time essential. It is 
estimated that 20% to 30% of all food 
produced in America is lost or wasted 
from the point of harvest on the farm 
to the home garbage pail. 


Visible Waste: Analysis of the gar- 
bage collection figures of American cit- 
ies shows an average of 300 Ib. per per- 
son of food refuse per year. Of this 
amount, 225 lb. has been estimated to 
be edible. Analysis of garbage com- 
position shows that bread and bakery 
products constitute an important part 
of the food wasted, but even more sig- 
nificant, in view of the general defi- 
ciency of American diets in fruits and 
vegetables which nutritional surveys 
have repeatedly demonstrated, is the 
high proportion of fruits and green 
vegetables found on municipal dumps. 

During a single year in World War 
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I, garbage waste in 18 cities was found 
to have been reduced by 10% through 
the efforts of an aggressive food cam- 
paign carried on by the Food Adminis- 
tration. Already there is evidence of 
some reduction in food waste in Amer- 
ica, since this country got into World 
War II. If by aggressive measures we 
can save no more than one-third of the 
food now being lost between harvest 
and garbage pail, we can add to our 
food supply by this means as much as 
we can hope to achieve this year through 
increased production alone. Mobilizing 
the collective “know how” of Ameri- 
can producers, middlemen, and con- 
sumers in food saving is one of the 
important tasks of today. 


Tragic waste of food occurs on the 
kitchen front every day. Visible waste 
shows up in the household garbage 
pail in thick vegetable parings, wilted 
lettuce, shriveled carrots, edible fat 
trimmed from a piece of meat, moldy 
bread. It may be small in any one 
home, but multiply by the 34,000,000 
homes in this country a single slice of 
bread wasted, a few lettuce leaves, veg- 
etable parings unnecessarily thick— 
and the total would have fed a sizable 
army if the food had not been allowed 
to waste. “Clean plate” campaigns and 
appeals for reduced amounts of gar- 
bage are receiving fine cooperation 
from homemakers and other “food 
managers’ and are materially reduc- 
ing visible waste. . 


Invisible Waste: The loss of impor- 
tant food values (particularly minerals 
and vitamins) is occurring every day, 
too, in the home kitchen, and in hotels, 
restaurants and institutions. This is the 
waste that doesn’t meet the eye; so it 
is a harder fault to correct. Only an 
intensive educational program, scaled 
to reach all the homemakers, cooks and 
chefs in the United States, can stop the 
invisible waste that is cheating the 
American public out of a considerable 
proportion of the vitamin and mineral 
content that nature has put into food. 


The loss of food values comes from 
overcooking, draining away of cooking 
liquid, letting cut or sliced fruits and 
vegetables sit in a warm place exposed 
to the air, preparing cooked food too 
far ahead of the meal hour and hold- 
ing it at serving temperature for a long 
time. Minerals and some of the vita- 
mins are easily dissolved in cooking 


water, or are bathed out by steam and 
are dissolved in concentrated cooking 
juices. Some of the vitamins are de- 
stroyed by heat, especially when heat 
is applied for a long time. Some are 
destroyed by exposure to air. 

To cut down on these invisible losses 
we must encourage cooking fruits and 
vegetables in the skin when that is feas- 
ible and serving the skin. We should 
feature the importance of serving some 
fruit or vegetable raw each day. Cook- 
ing should be done in the least pos- 
sible amount of water and the cooking 
liquid should be served. Cooking time 
for many vegetables can be materially 
shortened. 


Nutrition in Industry: The prob- 
lem of adequate nutrition in industry 
is especially important. There are in- 
dustrial nutritionists in all of the re- 
gional offices of the Food Distribution 
Administration. They function mainly 
as advisers to state and local groups 
and agencies such as the state and local 
nutrition-in-industry committees, indus- 
trial plants, and state health and labor 
departments. Nutrition-in-industry com- 
mittees are active in every state. 


These committees are composed of 
representatives of the state nutrition 
committees, state health agencies, med- 
ical and health associations, American 
Red Cross, labor and industrial organ- 
izations. They provide guidance on 
basic menu patterns and food values. 
They arrange for employee nutrition 
education through articles in plant and 
union magazines, posters, forums and 
talks to workers by nutritionists. They 
try to improve food standards of work- 
ers’ families by changing food habits 
through instructions and demonstra- 
tions to wives of workers. 


The Food Distribution Administra- 
tion stands ready to advise proposals 
for improving in-plant food service. It 
provides assistance in deciding the type 
of feeding equipment best adapted to 
the needs of an establishment and ad- 
vises on how to obtain that equipment. 
It brings to the attention of the War 
Manpower Commission and other agen- 
cies the problems involved in recruit- 
ing, training and retaining essential 
workers in restaurants and cafeterias. 
It consults with the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration about prices charged in 
eating establishments. 


A big national campaign on Food 
Fights for Freedom is just getting un- 
der way. The four big points to get 
across to the public which will assure 
success in meeting our food difficulties 
are: Produce, Conserve, Share and Play 
Square. If everyone would do these 
things to the utmost we would all ben- 
efit—our military forces, our civilians 
and our Allies. 
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CORROSION AND PROTECTION 


Of Buried Metallic Structures 


Compiled and Abstracted by GUY CORFIELD, Technical Editor, GAS 


l. Electrical Potential Phenomena 


Control of Galvanic Corrosicn of Iron 


C. K. DONOHO and J. T. MacKENZIE, Ameri- 
can Cast Iron Pipe Co., Birmingham, Ala. Ex- 
cerpts from a naper, “Control of Galvanic Cor- 
rosion of Iron.” 


i ARID soils or poorly conducting 
media the electrochemical corrosion 
of iron and steel is usually initiated 
by some heterogeneity of the environ- 
ment, such as oxygen concentration 
cells, variations in acidity, etc. In more 
homogeneous and conducting media 
the causation potential of the electro- 
chemical corrosion of iron and steel 
structures is more often due to differ- 
ences in potential between elements of 
the structure itself. Both of these two 
distinct types of corrosion attack are 
encountered in soil corrosion of fer- 
rous metals, the controlling type de- 
pending upon such factors as aeration, 
soil resistivity and moisture.’ 


Among structures subject to the elec- 
trochemical corrosion by potential dif- 
ferences in the material itself are pipe- 
lines in salt and/or marshy soils, con- 
denser coils immersed in aqueous cool- 
ants, and others where the environ- 
ment is conducting and relatively ho- 
mogeneous. 


In the “graphitic” corrosion of cast 
iron the causation potential is the very 
significant potential between graphite 
as cathode and ferrite as anode. This 
type of micro-cell galvanic corrosion 
is, however, not the most destructive, 
as the effect is a uniform attack over 
the entire surface and not concentrated 
on any particular area. In fact, the ex- 
istence of the graphite-ferrite cells may 
be even beneficial in partially masking 
grosser intra-structural galvanic cor- 
rosion. 


When, for some reason, there exists 
a distinct potential difference between 


1The Nature of the Cathode in the Rusting of Iron, 
by Sven Brennert. Transactions of the Electrochemical 
Society, 1939. Discussion by C. K. Donoho, p. 238. 
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two parts of a metallic structure in a 
conducting medium, the more cathodic 
part is protected from corrosion, but 
at the expense of the more anodic ele- 
ment which may be rapidly corroded 
to uselessness. 

Under such conditions it is impor- 
tant that, if galvanic corrosion must 
occur, the more anodic element should 
not be a vital part of the structure. 
The intensity of the galvanic attack 
increases as the cathode area increases; 
therefore it is also important that the 
more anodic element should not be a 
relatively small part of the structure. 
This area effect is aptly illustrated by 
the case of copper pipe joined by an 
iron coupling. In a conducting solu- 
tion the coupling will be rapidly cor- 
roded because it is the anode where all 
the attack is concentrated. Also such 
reactions are usually cathode con- 
trolled, and a large cathode area ad- 
mits easier depolarization of the cath- 


ode by dissolved oxygen. In the op- 
posite case, where a copper coupling 
is used on iron pipe, the corrosion is 
not so serious because the attack is 
spread out over the larger area of the 
iron anode and the access of oxygen to 
the cathode is relatively slight; there- 
fore depolarization is extremely slow. 

Iron and steel structures for use in 
environments conducive to galvanic 
corrosion are rarely so similar chem- 
ically and physically in every part that 
the entire structure is electro-poten- 
tially equal. Where the potentials of 
various parts of connected structure 
are left to chance, serious failures may 
occur if a small element is for some 
reason slightly but definitely anodic to 
the rest of the structure. 


Iron can be made relatively more 
cathodic by alloying with more noble 
elements which form simple solid so- 
lutions with the iron. Two such ele- 
ments commonly used are nickel and 
copper. Lamdau and Oldach? showed 


2Corrosion of Binary Alloys. Electrochemical Society. 
Reprint 81-16, 1942. 


GAS presents the first in a series of articles on the protection of buried 
metallic structures, a subject of vital importance in these war-time days 
of material shortages. The series will cover the following general rami- 
fications of the protection problem: (1) Electrical Potential Phenomena; 
(2) Corrosion Coupons; (3) Pipe Coatings: (4) Cathodic Protection, The- 
ory and Research: (5) Cathodic Protection, Application: (7) Miscella- 
neous——Soil Surveys, Special Problems, Anaerobic Corrosion. 


The series has been compiled and edited by GUY CORFIELD, tech- 
nical editor of GAS. In compiling this symposium, Mr. Corfield has 
used as source material more than 40 papers which were presented 
during the past 18 months before the meetings of the Fifth Bureau of 
Standards Soil Corrosion Conference, the American Gas Association, 
the Pacific Coast Gas Association, the American Petroleum Institute, 
and the Petroleum Industry Electrical Association. 


Guy Corfield 


GUY CORFIELD graduated in 1924 from the University of British 
Columbia with the degree of Bachelor of Applied Science in Chemical Engineering. For the 
past eight years he has been research engineer for the Southern California Gas Co., Los 
Angeles. In this capacity he has recently been in charge of the technical aspects of the instal- 
lation of the company’s butadiene project. Long active in the technical affairs of the gas in- 
dustry, Mr. Corfield has served on numerous committees of the Pacific Coast Gas Association, 
being chairman in 1933 of the Association’s Technical Section. His work with the American 
Gas Association has been continuous. This year he is serving on that Association’s Chemical 
Committee, Gas Conditioning Committee, and on the Technical Advisory Committee for 
Domestic Gas Research Project No. 1—Domestic Gas Cooking. His connection with the AGA 
subcommittee on Pipe Coatings and Corrosion makes him a logical editor for this compilation 


of studies on the subject of corrosion. 
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FIG. 1. Bronze weld. 


FIG. 2. Plain cast iron fusion weld. 


FIG. 3. Fusion weld—alloy cast iron in weld. 


that nickel alloyed with iron progres- 
sively changed the potential in 4% 
NaCl. In their tests it was shown that 
40% nickel changed the potential of 
pure iron 0.4 volts. Copper is usually 
cathodic to nickel and would be ex- 
pected to have a greater effect in iron. 
However, copper is not as soluble in 
iron as is nickel. At equilibrium, only 
about 0.4% copper is soluble at nor- 
mal temperature, but unless the metal 
is cooled very slowly, as much as 2% 
copper in iron will make an appar- 
ently homogeneous alloy. Alloying of 
steel or iron with a small percentage 
of nickel or copper makes a metal 
which under usual conditions is cathod- 
ic to otherwise similar unalloyed steel 
or iron. 


Tests: In making fusion welds of 
cast iron pipe the operator usually 
tries to make the weld of the same 
composition as the basis metal. It has 
been found, however, that in many 
cases the weld, because of either chem- 
ical or physical dissimilarity, becomes 
anodic when the pipe is immersed in a 
conducting solution. In some services 
this will result in the corrosion being 
concentrated on the small area of the 
weld metal, causing rapid failure. 
Bronze welded pipe, on the other hand, 
is usually satisfactory because the weld 
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metal is cathodic. 


The polarity of welds may be deter- 
mined most easily by what is known as 
the agar test. A machined section of 
the pipe wall through the weld is 
placed in a clear agar jell which con- 
tains dissolved sodium chloride, potas- 
sium-ferricyanide and phenolphthalein. 
The same solution serving as an elec- 
trolyte, any galvanic action starts im- 
mediately. Anode points are revealed 
by the fact that iron going into solu- 
tion reacts with the potassium ferri- 
cyanide to produce a deep blue color 
in the jelly adjacent to any anode 
point. Cathode points are shown by a 
red color in the jell which is caused 
by the sodium hydroxide forming at 
the negative poles and changing the 
color of the phenolphthalein. 


Fig. 1 shows a section of a bronze 
weld of monocast pipe in which the 


polarity was determined by this me:h- 
od. As may be seen, the weld metal is 
cathodic to the pipe itself so that tie 
corrosion would not take place on tie 
weld but would be spread out over tiie 
entire pipe. For this reason, bronve 
welded cast iron pipe presents no seii- 
ous corrosion problem. 


Fig. 2 shows a section of a cast iron 
fusion weld. In this case the weid 
metal is distinctly anodic to the rest of 
the pipe and under favorable condi- 
tions the galvanic corrosion might eas- 
ily cause failure through concentration 
of the attack upon the weld. 


_ Fig. 3 shows one way in which this 
problem is solved. In this case the 
fusion weld was made with a 1% cop- 
per alloy cast iron for the weld metal. 
Here the weld has become cathodic to 
the pipe wall, and therefore no corro- 
sion problems would be expected. 


The practicality of this solution was 
checked by specimen tests in hot aerat- 
ed sea water. Where the weld metal 
was the 1% copper alloy, the basis 
metal would be corroded severely while 
the weld metal was barely attacked. 


Another test in hot sea water made 
use of four spécimens consisting of 
34-in. cast iron bolts with screwed-on 
nuts. In two cases the bolt and nut 
were of the same composition, in the 
other two the nuts were alloyed with 
copper. After one year exposure weight 
loss results were obtained as shown in 


Table 1. 


From this test it is seen that the di- 
rection of the galvanic corrosion be- 
tween bolt and nut may be controlled 
at will by alloying with copper. 


A series of tests were initiated to 
determine the potentials developed 
by coupling plain cast iron with cast 
iron containing varying percentages of 
nickel and copper. Induction furnace 
heats were made and several bars 
poured with successive small additions 
of the alloy to the crucible. By this 
method a series of bars were obtained 
with all elements constant except the 
purposely added alloys, copper or 
nickel. Cells were set up using aerated 
3% NaCl solution as the electrolyte 
and specimens 1.2 in. in diameter by 
1% in. long. The 1.2-in. specimens 
were polished on one face, the other 
surfaces being protected by paint and 


TABLE 1 
BOLT NUT 
Loss in W eight—— ——Loss in W eight—— 
Bolt Nut Grams Per Cent Grams Per Cent 
Plain Plain 36.6 12.6 21.1 19.5 
Plain Plain 31.7 10.2 19.3 20.5 
Plain 0.5% Cu. 53.5 17.1 5.0 4.0 
Plain eo ES eegpeneres 57.5 16.4 1.9 1.6 
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pacafin, and a connection made with 
protected copper wire. One plain cast 
iron specimen was used in each cell 
and coupled with an alloy specimen. 
Attempt was made to measure steady 
state potential differences between the 
two specimens in each cell. So many 
complicating factors enter into the 
measurement of small corrosion poten- 
tials that the actual potential figures 
obtained in any one set of tests are not 
deemed reliable enough for presenta- 
tion here. However, from these tests 
the following indications were ob- 
tained: 

1. There is a sharp increase in potential 


differences between plain cast iron and 
nickel cast iron up to about 2% nickel. 


2. There is a somewhat slower increase 
in potential difference between plain cast 
iron and copper cast iron up to about 2.5% 
copper. 

3. From 3% to 5% nickel the potential 
differences decrease, probably because of 
the formation of hard martensite. 


4. Above 2.5% copper the results are 
very erratic, probably because the alloys 
are not homogeneous. 


5. Above 12% nickel the potential dif- 
ferences become very high as the alloy be- 
comes austenitic. 

Practical Applications: Fusion 
welded cast iron pipe are often used 
in refinery condenser coils where the 
coolant is often brackish water or sea 
water. Trouble was formerly encoun- 
tered in the rapid corrosion of the 
welds where the weld metal chanced to 
be anodic. By making the weld metal 
of 1% copper alloy, this trouble has 
been largely eliminated. 

In similar condenser coils the me- 

chanical joints of the pipe are made 
with bolts which are a pearlitic mal- 
leable iron. A few years’ experience 
showed that the bolts and nuts were 
failing while the pipe was still service- 
able. The bolt and nut material was 
changed to a 1% copper alloy metal 
to make them cathodic to the pipe. 
Since the change the complaints of 
bolt corrosion have materially de- 
creased. These low alloy bolts have 
been found valuable not only in con- 
denser coils but also in other bolted 
joint cast iron pipelines which are fre- 
quently used for river and harbor 
crossings and for laying through 
marshes and swamps. 
An interesting, though costly, mis- 
take occurred in one of these condenser 
coils when a customer asked for 1% 
copper alloy pipe. By mistake these 
were furnished with the regular 1% 
copper bolts. Evidently the alloy in 
the pipe was sufficient to make the pipe 
again cathodic, for the bolts failed in 
a short time. More highly alloyed bolts 
were furnished for replacement. 

The authors feel that there are many 
instances where the control of galvanic 
corrosion of iron will prove valuable. 
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Millivolt drop olong 100 of 8” pipeline 


WILLIAM E. HUDDLESTON, corrosion engi- 
neer, Cities Service Gas Co. Excerpts from a 
paper, “Where and When to Use Insulating 
Flanges,” presented before the Petroleum In- 
dustry Electrical Association (Cathodic Sec- 
tion), Shreveport, La., April, 1942. 


HE determination of feasibility is 

the'first consideration to be regarded 
before adopting insulating procedures 
for reducing external corrosion on un- 
derground metallic structures. In cer- 
tain cases it is possible to reduce se- 
vere external corrosion to practically 
nil by the proper use of insulators 
alone, while in other cases this proce- 
dure may prove to be costly and wholly 
ineffective. 


Briefly, the identification of the un- 
derlying cause of corrosion existent in 
a specific case is the first step toward 
determining the feasibility to insulate. 
In general, insulating practices may be 
employed with good results when, by 
taking actual current readings, the cor- 
rosion is accountable by a measurable 
discharge of long line currents. It is 
therefore necessary to make a current 
survey and classify the type of corro- 
sion under observation as one of “long 
line current” or of a type attributed to 
some other cause. 


Corrosion from long line currents 
may involve any one of the numerous 
“corrosion cells” or it may be attrib- 
uted to superimposed currents from an 
external source. Corrosion cells are 


Where and When to Use Insulating Flanges 


more frequently caused by the metal 
contacting dissimilar solutions or solu- 
tions of varying oxygen concentration. 
Superimposed pipeline currents com- 
monly originate from electric railway 
systems or foreign pipelines. 


Current Surveys: A survey of long 
line currents (if they prevail) must be 
conducted with extreme care and accu- 
racy, for these observations furnish the 
criterion to insulate and supply the 
data necessary to determine where to 
insulate. 


Because of the variation in magni- 
tude (and sometimes direction of flow) 
of long line currents it is often neces- 
sary to use two millivoltmeters. The 
two meters should check in accuracy 
to the nearest hundredth of a millivolt. 


Other than taking a sufficient num- 
ber of observations to secure an accu- 
rate record of line currents involved, 
there is no hard-and-fast rule for ap- 
proaching a specific long line current 
corrosion problem. The usual practice 
is to observe the magnitude and direc- 
tion of current flow on both sides of 
the corroding section, using a milli- 
voltmeter on each side if a variation 
of current makes this necessary. It is 
sometimes good practice to make si- 
multaneous observations along the line 
on each side of the corroding section 
for a reasonable distance, say 400 or 
500 ft., first connecting a millivolt- 
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meter Close to the corroding of anode 
section with another millivoltmeter 
spanning the next 100 ft. away from 
the anodic section. After simultaneous 
readings have been taken over this por- 
tion, the meter nearest the anodic point 
is connected to span the 100 ft. of line 
to the opposite side of the other milli- 
voltmeter, and observations are repeat- 
ed. The “leap frog” measurements are 
carried on for whatever distance is 
necessary to reveal a clear picture of 
current conditions, and then the pro- 
cedure is repeated along the line on 
the other side of the anodic point. 


When to Insulate: In the forego- 
ing discussion we stated that good re- 
sults could be obtained by insulating 
if the corrosion is accountable by a 
measurable discharge of long line cur- 
rent. In making this statement we as- 
sume: (1) the corrosion to be of a 
local nature, that is, of limited extent, 
in contrast to that of a general nature 
which prevails throughout a consider- 
able distance; (2) a “measurable dis- 
charge” is considered on the order of 
Q.1 amp. or more. 


Where to Insulate: Having made 
an accurate location of the anodic sec- 
tions and having decided to insulate, 
the question of where to insulate may 
also be answered by analysis of the 
long line current data. Bearing in mind 
that the rate of pipe deterioration is a 
function of the ratio of the cathodic 
area to the anodic area, it is obvious 
that our insulators should be spaced 
in such a manner as to sectionalize the 
anodic areas and exclude all possible 
cathodic areas. 


_ Practical Examples of Insulat- 
ing: Refer to Fig. 1, which shows a 
typical “corrosion cell” frequently en- 
countered in pipeline maintenance. 


The illustration in Fig. 1A shows 
the manner in which long line currents 
travel over a complete circuit. The cur- 
rent measurements are graphically il- 
lustrated in Fig. 1B and the anodic 
points are easily determined, one be- 
ing located at 138 plus 00, and another 
at 145 plus 00. A third anodic point 
appears at 152 plus 50, but on close 
inspection of the curve we find that the 
current loss, as computed from the'mil- 
livoltmeter indications and the weight 
of pipe involved, amounts to less than 
0.1 amp., so we disregard this location 
because of its minor importance. 


) Further inspection of the curve in 
y, Fig. 1B shows that the line is cathodic 
UN for a distance of 500 ft. east of the 

# anodic area at 145 plus 00, the line re- 
mains practically neutral (acting only 
as a conductor) for a distance of about 
700 ft. to the west of this point and is 
cathodic over a distance of about 600 
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ft. in the portion of line to the west of 
138 plus 00. It is quite obvious that 
one insulator should be installed in 
the line immediately east of 145 plus 
00, and a second insulator will be re- 
quired just west of 138 plus 00. 


The question now arises as to the 
necessity for using more than two in- 
sulators to protect both anodic points, 
and it is usually necessary to make this 
decision before arrangements for cut- 
ting the line are completed. The 700 
ft. of line between the two anodic points 
is the maximum area that could pos- 
sibly resume interaction with either 
one or both of the two anodic points if 
only the two insulators were used. 
From the curve, however, we can see 
that both anodic points couple. with 
cathodic areas independently of the in- 
termediate 700-ft. portion of the line. 
Accordingly, we can assume that there 
will be little possibility that one anodic 
point will form a corrosion cell with 
this intermediate section, and we con- 
clude that the two insulators would be 
adequate for both “hot spots.” 

Had conditions prevailed as illus- 


trated in Fig. 2, we would have noted 
the tendency for this 700-ft. section to 
continue its action with the anodic 
point at 145 plus 00 after the line was 
insulated at the two places described 
above. Since corrosion at 145 plus 00 
would likely proceed at a moderate 
rate, it would be to our advantage in 
this case to install a third insulator 
immediately west of 145 plus 00. 


Refer to Fig. 3; which shows an- 
other possible condition. Apparently 
the 700-ft. portion of line between the 
two anodic points contributes to the 
corrosion at 138 plus 00, and would 
continue to do so with the line insu- 
lated only at the two places first de- 
scribed above. We can readily see that 
with this condition a third insulator 
would be desirable immediately east 
of 138 plus 00. 

There are other possible conditions 
that might prevail over the 2600 ft. of 
line illustrated in the foregoing dis- 
cussion, resulting with moderate to se- 
vere corrosion at the two locations un- 
der consideration. The three examples 
just given merely emphasize the neces- 
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sity of analyzing the local conditions 
in order to arrive at a definite solu- 
tion. The determination of optimum 
spacing and the number of insulators 
required for protecting a series of “hot 
spots” distributed over several thou- 
sand feet of line may quite well be 
dependent upon field experience and 
good judgment. 


Sometimes a well-defined soil resis- 
tivity survey made over the right-of- 
way will prove to be valuable in locat- 
ing the sections that should most like- 
ly be insulated. Installation of insu- 


Gulf Research & Development Co., Pittsburgh, Pa.* 


HE problem of the petroleum short- 

age is one which currently is at- 
tracting much attention. There can be 
little question that the supply of pe- 
troleum is of vital concern to the pe- 
troleum industry and to the users of 
petroleum products. Gasoline, in war 
and peace, is a substance whose im- 
portance to our way of life cannot be 
overestimated, and other products such 
as lubricants, fuel oil and diesel fuels 
also play a prominent role in both 
peacetime and wartime economies. 


In the past few years new discover- 
ies of oil have failed to keep pace with 
consumption, which has risen steadily. 
Substantial depletion of petroleum 
supplies in any case cannot occur in 
less than 30 to 40 years, but it does 
appear highly probable that within a 
few years it may become desirable to 
supplement United States petroleum 
production in some manner. 


Methods of Petroleum Conser- 
vation: Several methods of approach 
to this important problem have been 
proposed, all of which seem only par- 
tial answers. For this very reason it 
is probable that no one of them will 
be used to the exclusion of others. Pe- 
troleum conservation, of course, is the 
first approach, since elimination of 
wasteful methods of production, refin- 
ing and use obviously will prolong the 
life of petroleum resources. The im- 
portation of increasing amounts of pe- 
troleum from South America, as well 
as from other sources, is another meth- 
od of solution, and one which seems 
likely to be adopted following the war, 
when oil tanker routes are no longer 
blocked by enemy submarines. This 
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lators on both sides of the anodic 
points is advisable in cases of doubt- 
ful results). The maximum possible 
benefits will be derived, to say the 
least, and decisions from conjecture 
will be eliminated. 


Locations Commonly Insulated: 
The most outstanding results have been 
obtained from insulating pipelines at 
certain stream crossings, main line 
taps, and at numerous other locations 
that were deteriorating from corrosion 
cells or from electrolysis. In addition, 
excellent results have been obtained in 


Production of Petroleum Substitutes 


By B. H. WEIL 


latter method has the advantage of fa- 
vorable economics, since costs largely 
will be comparable to present Ameri- 
can production prices if duties are re- 
moved (as should be done), but it has 
the disadvantage of making the nation 
dependent upon outside sources for 
what might be considered one of the 
most vital raw materials for war, 
should war come again. 


Alternate solutions to the above- 
mentioned ones concern production 
and use of petroleum substitutes of 
various types. Such widely differing 
methods as the hydrogenation of coal 
and the use of charcoal-burning trail- 
ers (as is being done in London) have 
been proposed. Many of these are al- 
ready in use abroad, where the desire 
for national self-sufficiency has caused 
such nations as Germany and England 
to erect huge plants almost without re- 
gard to economics. Almost all these 
substitute methods are practical within 
certain limitations, but few seem to 
have economics which can enable them 
to compete with petroleum or, in the 
case of gradually increasing petroleum 
shortage, to augment supplies without 
greatly increasing costs. Those meth- 
ods which seem to deserve the most 
attention are. 


1. Production of shale oils from oil shales. 


2. The hydrogenation of carbon monox- 
ide (Fischer-Tropsch synthesis) . 


3. The hydrogenation of coal. 

4. The blending of hydrocarbon fuels 
with alcohol made from agricultural prod- 
ucts. 

In the United States, research on 
substitute methods has been confined 
to a few far-sighted companies and 
such agencies as the Bureau of Mines, 


quirements for wartime plant construc- 


coal, coal supplies certainly are ade- 
quate to support such a process for 
hundreds of years, but American econ- 


July, 1943, by the Interstate Oil Compact Commission. 


the reduction of corrosion on gas well. 
casing and oil well tubing. | 


Locations Usually Not Insulated; 
Ordinarily, corrosion cannot be re- 
duced substantially by insulating if the 
source of trouble is identified as one 
of the following causes: (1) bacteria,’ 
(2) peat bogs, (3) cinders, (4) barn- 
yards, (5) sulfur water, (6) oil-satu- 
rated ground, (7) road crossings, (8) 
certain stream crossings. 

(Further studies on the subject of 
Electrical Potential Phenomena will 
appear in the February issue of GAS.) 


which is conducting experimentation 
upon coal hydrogenation and the 
Fischer-Tropsch process and, prior to 
1930, conducted experiments on ob-. 
taining oils from oil shales. Further 
research is being advocated by Petro- 
leum Administrator Ickes, and legis- 
lation to effect this is impending. 


Thorough discussion of all these 
methods would be beyond the scope 
of a short speech. As regards the lat- 
ter three methods, it must suffice to 
say that the Fischer-Tropsch hydroge- 
nation of carbon monoxide would seem 
to have advantages over the hydroge- 
nation of coal or the use of fuel alco- 
hol as regards economics, especially 
if reactants were produced from natu- 
ral gas. As regards wartime econom- 
ics, also, the Fischer-Tropsch process 
requires less steel per barrel of motor 
gasoline per day for the erection of 
plants, but even here relatively large 
quantities of steel would be required, 
undoubtedly more than the wartime 
economy could support if large-scale 
production were desired. Economics as 
regards the use of even 10% alcohol 
blends probably will remain unfavor- 
able, technical consideration aside, but 
such a process may eventually be 
adopted either through political means 
or a desire to extend petroleum sup- 
plies without regard to cost. Steel re- 


tion would be prohibitive. 
As regards the hydrogenation of 


*Reprinted from the Quarterly Bulletin, “published 
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omy, left to itself, probably will not 
make use of this process until prices 
are forced much higher. An interest- 
ing comparison of coal and oil re- 
serves has recently been made: It was 
stated that if present United States pe- 
troleum supplies were to be spread 
over the state of Ohio (41,000 sq. mi.) 
they would cover it to a depth of only 
¥/, in., while United States coal depos- 
its would bury Ohio in a layer of 76 
ft. deep. 


Accurate costs per gallon of gaso- 
line by all these methods are hard to 
estimate, but approximate figures 
would be: (1) Fischer-Tropsch gaso- 
line, from coal—18c per gal; from nat- 
ural gas—9 to 12c per gal.; (2) coal 
hydrogenation gasoline—l6c per gal. 
(with a far-distant potentiality of 12c 
per gal.); (3) 10% alcohol-blend 
gasoline—10c per gal (based on alco- 
hol at 40c per gal, which figure makes 
the use of such blends highly uneco- 
nomic, aside from the fact that only 
10% of the fuel is a substitute). These 
figures are based upon costs and do 
not include profit; they compare with 
a present cost of about 5c per gal. for 
petroleum motor gasoline. 


Shale Oils: Turning to a discussion 
sion of shale oils from shales, a welter 
of confusing “facts” may be found. At 
various times in the past, especially 
when petroleum shortage seemed to 
threaten, much attention was paid to 
this subject?. Unfortunately,-little scz- 
entific attention has been given to this 
topic in this country since shortly be- 
fore 1930, and petroleum technology 
since that date has developed to such 
an extent that in most cases complete 
credence cannot be given to this early 
work, which does, however, serve as 
background material. Complete clarity 
does not exist in the public mind as 
to the identity of oil shales, which are 
often confused with oil sands. In oil 
shales no oil is present as such; in- 
stead there exists, usually as a rela- 
tively small fraction, a complex or- 
ganic “pyrobitumen” called kerogen, 
which breaks down when the shales are 
heated to yield petroleum-like oils, or 
which may be removed from the shales 
by such methods as extraction or hy- 
drogenation. 


Abroad, where commercial opera- 
tions have been conducted on a rather 
small scale (by American standards), 
it has been the practice to obtain oils 
from the shales by heating them in re- 
torts of various types, then refining 
these oils by modifications of stand- 
ard petroleum techniques. Using such 
methods, considerable quantities of 


‘Monsanto Magazine 22, No. 3, 24 (1943). 
“Weil, B. H., and Weinrich, W.: Oil & Gas Journal 
41, No. 50, 48; No. 51, 73 (1943). 
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shale oils have been produced in such 
countries as Scotland, Esthonia and 
(most recently) Australia. The eco- 
nomics of such production have varied 
widely, since the oil content of shales 
throughout the world is far from uni- 
form, those of Australia being unusu- 
ally rich and those of Scotland being 
comparatively poor. Many American 
shales can yield a barrel of oil per ton 
of shale, an intermediate figure. In 
only a few cases have costs been com- 
petitive with petroleum, and even in 
these instances this has been true large- 
ly because crude petroleum was un- 
obtainable locally and had to be im- 
ported. 


Turning to the American picture, 
commercial production never has ac- 
tually been attained, although a large 
amount of early research by private 
agencies and the Bureau of Mines was 
conducted through the pilot-plant 
stage, using modifications of foreign 
techniques. American oil shale reserves 
are estimated at 4.00,000,000,000 tons 
capable of yielding over 100,000,000,- 
000 barrels of shale oils, which in turn 
might yield up to 60,000,000,000 bar- 
rels of gasoline. Most authorities seem 
to agree that shale oils can be pro- 
duced, even by older techniques, at 
costs not exceeding $2 per barrel (es- 
timates ranging from $1 to $2), and 
that gasolines of comparable specifi- 
cations to those currently demanded 
can be produced at costs in the vicin- 
ity of 5 to 12c per gal. Modern petro- 
leum technology would seem to indi- 
cate that such figures might be sus- 
tained in actual practice. Revolution- 
ary new techniques in the handling of 


solids, analogous to the fluid catalyst . 


process, may even make shale oils com- 
petitive with petroleum after adequate 
research is conducted. Hydrogenation 
of shale oils, analogous to the hydro- 
genation of crude residues or low- 
grade crudes, might prove of interest, 
although other modern methods of re- 


Electrolux Refrigerators 
To the Rescue 


Electrolux gas refrigerator owners in 
Galveston, Texas, came to the rescue of 
friends and neighbors recently when a 
damaging storm cut off the electricity in 
the residential sections of the city. In the 
absence of electric service, the refrigera- 
tors served entire neighborhoods, taking 
care of milk and other perishable foods. 
In the interest of caring for milk for ba- 
bies and food for invalids in other stricken 
areas, the local Red Cross telephoned the 
Lone Star Gas Co. office to obtain a list 
of Electrolux owners for assistance in 
meeting the emergency. 


fining such as catalytic cracking, re. 
forming and polyforming might be 


especially adaptable. By-products from 
shale oil refining are also worthy of 
mention, since large quantities of phe. 
nol, cresols and cresylic acids, which 


are valuable for the production off 
plastics, may be obtained. Steel refi. 


quirements per barrel of gasoline per 
day probably would be lower than for 
the production of other petroleum sub. 
stitutes. 


It has been estimated that for a plant 
to mine the shale, then retort it to yield 
oil, and then thermally crack the oil 
to yield gasoline, the approximate dol. 
lar investment per barrel of motor gas. 
oline per day might be on the order 
of $1500 to $3000. It must be noted 
that the comparable figure for the~pe- 
troleum industry would have to in- 
clude expenditures for producing fa- 
cilities and oil transportation as well 
as refining plant investment; this fig- 


ure was approximately $2500 in 1937, 


i. e., of the same order of magnitude.}. 


Such refining techniques for shale oils 


as hydrogenation would require af 


higher investment per barrel per day. 


Considerable research probably 
would be required before a sound 
shale oil industry could be established, 
however, even though the future seems 
promising, since far less work has been 
done on this method than on the hy- 
drogenation of coal or the hydrogena- 
tion of carbon monoxide. Other prob- 
lems such as the disposal of spent 


shales, must also be considered, as well }. 


as the establishment of what would 
have to be a vast new mining industry. 


Looking to the Future 


Unfortunately, all of these petro- 
leum substitute methods seem to look 
to the future. For any of them, plants 
probably could be erected immediately 
(if materials of construction were 
available), but such plants might be 
extremely wasteful of construction .ma- 
terials and labor, and it seems prob- 
able that their products would be high- 
ly uneconomic and, in some cases, of 
uncertain quality. Should petroleum 
be needed desperately, however, it may 
be necessary to resort to some such 
measures, which effort would bear in- 
direct analogy to the erection of the 
synthetic rubber industry and might 
be accompanied with similar explosive 
consequences. Meanwhile, the petro- 
leum industry is making every effort 
to encourage both increased produc- 
tion of petroleum from known sources 
and the discovery of new supplies, con- 
fident in the fact that, given adequate 
research, methods do exist that will 
produce -substitutes for petroleum in 
the future. 
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| ~pne. 
which CERPTS FROM a bulletin reprinted in the 
tober, 1943, issue of the “Quarterly” pub- 


ed by the National Fire Protection Asso- 
jation. Authors: James J. Duggan (member, 
PA), C. H. Gilmour, and P. F. Fisher. 


HE most severe hazard to which a 
vessel may be subjected is in most 
ases exposure to external fire and the 
ttendant rise of internal pressure. 
omplete specifications for the release 
f this overpressure applying to un- 
red vessels aré lacking, and the pres- 
‘fnt.standards in the opinion of the au- 
hors are inadequate. 


Part 1 of the paper on which this 
rticle is based outlines tests and ex- 
yerience with vessels enveloped in 
‘lame, and sets forth an observed rate 
of heat absorption. Parts 2 and 3 state 
the theory on which the solution is 
ased and express it mathematically 
fin simple, useful formulas for unfired 
pressure vessels and atmospheric tanks 
in either gas or liquid hydrocarbon 
‘fservice. 


Conclusions, Part One: The tests 
and experiences analyzed would indi- 
cate that 20,000 Btu. per hr. per sq. ft. 
of wetted surface exposed to fire is a 
safe minimum rate of heat absorption 
as a basis for the design of emergency 
relief capacities. Observations and cal- 
culations indicate this to be commen- 
surate with an effective flame temper- 
ature of about 1400° F. completely 
‘Jaround the vessel exposed. Modifica- 
tion of this rate is suggested for atmos- 
pheric tanks above 15 ft. in diameter, 
as outlined in Part Three of the paper, 
to allow for the lessened possibility of 
complete envelopment in flame and 
lengthened time required to heat the 
contents throughout. 


Substantial fire-resistive insulation 
will, of course, lower the heat absorp- 
tion rate proportional to the reduction 
effected in the heat transfer rate through 
the tank wall when the insulation is 
exposed to hot gas temperatures of 
1400° F. The authors suggest that this 
lowered rate not be used in calculating 
the size of relief connection, although 
it may be reflected in the capacity of 
the relief device. 


The authors realize that the observed 
rate of 20,000 Btu. is an increase over 
accepted practice (6000 Btu.) of con- 
siderable magnitude. However, the in- 
crease is in the direction of safety, and 
in view of the evidence collected, a 
substantial increase is needed. Natu- 
rally, many installations exposed to 
fire are so completely destroyed that 
neither rate can be substantiated on 
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Venting of Tanks Exposed to Fire 


the basis of remaining evidence. Au- 
thorities and observers agree, however, 
that many of the failures were defi- 
nitely due to excessive internal pres- 
sures and not to combustion explo- 
sions, as commonly believed. 


Conclusions, Part Two (Pressure 
Vessels) : The formulas proposed give 
relief capacities much greater than are 
at present employed. The results may 


be compared with known proposals or 
standards, (Fig. 1). On this it will be 
noted that Fetterly’s formula gives re- 
lief areas averaging about 10% in ex- 
cess of formula (1) at the pressure 
plotted; that formula (1) for volatile 
liquids gives relief areas about 50% 
greater than those specified for steam; 
and that formula (1), when modified 
by the properties of water, gives relief 
areas about 50% less than the regula- 


* LEGEND: : ' ' eis : |’ 
I- Fetterkjs Formula, used by Association of American Railroads. | 
(Corrected nozzle to short tube). pestis 
2- Formula (1), d= . (Based on vaporizing of volatile Liquids). 
6+ 3- Formula A= HV, for fire tube boilers, A.GM.E. Power Code. 
y 4- Formula Q), betel on vaporization of woter. gre —— 
w | S-Formula d=/Misiies, (Based on the expansion of qas or vapors). —l 
5 | 6-N.FPRA. Flammable Liquids Ordinance —— 
Z (Graphical Solution from Table, Section 48 / 
- st with allowance for exposed bottom). — — Ss 
= For comparison with N.B.F U. and —— et ae 
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FIG. 1. Comparison of the required diameter of connection to relieve pressure vessels 
of 15 lb. sq. in ga. working pressure when exposed to fire. 
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FIG. 2. Comparison of the required diameter of relief connection at different working 
7 pressures, vessels exposed to fire. 
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And the utility which supplies it gets a profit on its invest- 

ment in Blaw-Knox Gas Cleaners, through greatly reduced 

servicing charges and longer life of expensive equipment. 

Dust, rust, sand, scale and condensates can’t find their way 

out of these highly efficient Conditioners. They insure 

continuous delivery of clean dry gas without increase of 
pressure loss regardless of load. Their initial 
cost is moderate and upkeep surprisingly 
low. Correct sizes for any capacity. 


FOR COMPLETE TECHNICAL DATA write us today for 
Bulletin No. 1869. 


BLAW-KNOX GAS CLEANE 


BLAW-KNOX DIVISION of Blaw-Knox Company 


2033 Farmers Bank Building, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
CHICAGO BIRMINGHAM PHILADELPHIA WASHINGTON 
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SUGGESTED VENTING FOR ATMOSPHERIC STORAGE TANKS 


Minimum Capacity (cu. ft. 
air per hr. at 60° F. and 
atmos. pressure ) 


Normal? (at Emergency 
Relief Size (1. P. Size) 1 in. water (at 3-in. 
Tank Capacity (Gallons) Normal Emergency press.) water press.) 

50 , cee 6,150 
SRI OR ae ets Chee re Ce aS SE nos 13,400 
hii cshirnininenscitited = hate, tec a dale, See. ee 24,690 
pI aN Cea es iS Ga wee er 55,400 
1000 to 2000......000.0000000.. 1144-in. vent 8-in. cover 1,920 98,500 
2000 to 4000.............0000.2.. 2-in. vent 10-in. cover 2,805 153,800 
4000 to 10,000.................. 2-in. vent 12-in. cover 3,660 221,500 
10,000 to 20,000............... 3-in. vent 16-in. cover 6,180 394,000 
20,000 to 50,000............... 3-in. vent 20-in. cover 8,230 615,500 
50,000 to 100,000............. 4-in. vent 20-in. cover 12,500 615.500 
100,000 to 150,000........... 4-in. vent 22-in. cover§ 14,620 744,090 
150,000 to 200,000........... ] 4-in., 1 3-in. vents* 22-in. cover§ 18,100 744,000 
200,000 to 400,000........... 1 4-in., 1 3-in. vents* 24-in. cover 22,820 886,000 
400,000 to 800,000........... 6-in. vent 24-in. cover 32,900 886,000 
800,000 to 1,100,000........ 1 6-in., 1 3-in. vents 24-in. cover 41,109 886,000 
1,100,000 to 1,300,000.... 1 6-in.,14-in. vents 24-in. cover 47,500 886,000 
1,300,000 to 1,800,000..... 8-in. vent 24-in. cover 58,450 886,000 


1,800,000 to 2,000,000..... 2 6-in. vents 


*Although one 6-in. may be cheaper, the two units have the advantage of multiple devices. 
tAlthough one 8-in. may be cheaper, the two units have the advantage of multiple devices. 
tTo be used for selection of the normal relief devices. 


emergency requirement. 
§This is not a standard pipe size. 


24-in. cover 


This capacity is included in that for the 


tions for steam boilers. (Comparison 
of unfired pressure vessels with steam 
boilers is hardly justified, but it does 
show that the results are in the logical 
i direction when it is considered that 
about six times as much heat is re- 


HE Oklahoma Corporation Commis- 
sion, through its conservation de- 
partment, is using to good advantage 
a complete portable unit for taking 
bottom hole pressures of oil and gas 
wells. 

The equipment already has been used 
in testing pressure of oil wells in the 
Medrano sand of the West Cement field 
and the West Edmond field and in mak- 
ing measurements in the Chickasha gas 
field. 

The equipment includes a winch and 
steel line unit to which a bottom hole 
recording gage can be attached. A 
maximum recording thermometer for 
taking temperatures in the well also 
can be attached to the equipment. The 
unit is enclosed in a panel truck, also 
purchased and owned by the depart- 
ment. 

Dan O. Howard, petroleum geologist 
of the department, says that the equip- 
ment also is helpful in correctly deter- 
mining casing-head and bottom hole 
pressures in gas wells which contain a 
considerable amount of fluid, in order 
to adjust pressure to conform to con- 
servation formulas. 

The conservation department in re- 
cent months has been assigned the task 
of making pressure tests in several 
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Portable Unit 


quired to vaporize water as compared 
to the volatile liquid considered. 

Also appearing is Curve 6, showing 
relief diameter sizes based upon 6000 
Btu. per hr. per sq. ft. of wetted sur- 
face. The relation between Curves 2 


and 6 depicts the suggested increase 
of about 2.2 times in the diameter of 
the relief area which the authors be- 
lieve will eliminate failures due to 
overpressure during fire exposure. It 
may also be noted that the calculated 
relief diameters for gases are about 
one-half of those for volatile liquids 
at 15 lb. per sq. in. gage working pres- 
sure. 


Fig. 2 has been included to show 
how the relief area as calculated by 
formula (1) varies with pressure. 


Conclusions, Part Three ( Atmos- 
pheric* Vessels) : When the volatile, 
liquid contents of a vessel are absorb- 
ing heat at the rate of 20,000 Btu. per 
hr. per sq. ft. of wetted surface ex- 
posed, the required inside diameter of 
the relief connection to limit internal 
pressure (not to exceed 0.50 Ib. per sq. 
in. gage) to a specified maximum is 


j= «| ___0.913 Sw 
V veer ia7 


in which d is in inches, Sw is wetted 
surface in sq. ft., and P is pressure in 
lb. per sq. in gage. This formula may 
be applied as follows: 


*Covers pressures not to exceed 1 in. water external 
and 0.50 lb. per sq. in. gage internal pressure. 


Takes Bottom Hole Pressures 


areas, including the Oklahoma sector speed up these tests and accomplish a 


of the great Hugoton gas field. By own- 
ing this equipment the commission can 


better conservation job, Mr. Howard 


says. 


Interior view of truck used by oil and gas conservation department of Oklahoma Cor- 

poration Commission. Shown are the testing unit, the winch, and steel line device by 

which bottom hole pressure and temperature recording instruments are lowered into 
oil and gas wells. 
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TRENDS AND COMMENT 


Natural Gas Recognized 


The American Gas Association now 
has a natural gas and a manufactured 
gas department, each with a vice pres- 
ident of the association as chairman. 
The vice presidents are ex officio mem- 
bers of the Finance and Control Com- 
mittee. 


Voting on the amendments to reor- 
ganize the association closed on Jan. 2, 
resulting in 1821 ayes, 7 noes, 38 in- 
correct ballots. For comment we refer 
you to Mr. Taylor on page 9. 


The Supreme Court Decides 


The Supreme Court in its decision 
of Jan. 3 upheld the Federal Power 
Commission in its suit against the Hope 
Natural Gas Co., allowing FPC to 
throw out the “cost-of-reproduction” 
principle in establishing the company’s 
rate base. Effect of the decision was to 
lower the company’s rates by $3,600,- 
000 per year (based on original cost) 
and to propound the opinion that FPC 
is “not bound to the use of any single 
formula or combination of formule in 
determining rates.” 


Justice Douglas in reading the ma- 

jority opinion stated: 

It is not the theory but the impact of the 
rate order that counts. If the total effect 
of the rate order cannot be said to be un- 
just and unreasonable, judicial inquiry un- 
der the act is at an end. 


The fact that the method employed to 
reach that result may contain infirmities is 
not then important. Moreover, the com- 
mission’s order does not become suspect by 
reason of the fact that it is challenged. It 
is the product of expert judgment which 
carries a presumption of validity .. . 


Nor is it important to this case to deter- 
mine the various permissible ways in which 
any rate base on which a return is com- 
puted might be arrived at. For we are of 
the view that the end result in this case 
cannot be condemned under the act as un- 
just and unreasonable from the investor or 
company viewpoint. 

Thus, the regulatory bodies may fix 
on any base they choose as long as they 
are not unjust. And only in the case 
of rank injustice may their decisions 
be brought before the court for review. 


Life on a Cloud 


Being just an ordinary human being 
and not much of a believer in magic, 
we have come to view our gas appli- 
ances as we do our friends, making 
some allowance for their shortcomings. 

Even in California, where the ele- 
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ments have lately been on their annual 
binge, there are, contrary to popular 
opinion, days flushingly hot, numb- 
ingly cold. We experience such fluctu- 
ations in the weather with some dis- 
comfort. And this in spite of a rather 
expensive gas appliance designed to 
level off the extremes and make life 
flow in pleasant, even-temperatured 
complacency throughout the year. We 
don’t complain about it (we’ve been in 
Chicago )—when it gets too hot, we re- 
set the thermostat, and when it gets 
cold, a great effort, we arise from the 
couch and push it up again. In the 
summer, when the Mojave heat comes 
over the mountains, we turn on the 
blower fan, lie on the floor in front of 
the register and bathe our perspiring 
face in the faint breeze which comes 
therefrom. Sometimes we just forget 
the whole thing and go out and root 
around among our gophers and orange 
trees. 


Into this accepted compromise be- 
tween weather, gas appliance and bod- 
ily temperature there has crept a dis- 
cordant note. Tomorrow the latest AGA 
advertisement states (January, Febru- 
ary and March in the better maga- 
zines): “We can wave our hand and 
have any climate we wish.” (See cut.) 


After noting the ecstatic expression 
on the face of the sturdy gentleman 
who passes his days reclining against 
a palm tree, flanked by appropriate fe- 
male companionship and dangerously 
within bombing range of what appears 


. : . 
Pa ¢ » doers 
ns - 
Roe ax + ca . 
, ee es Vie Gan QO oe RY edoOy Avis 
Me : eS “oe WV Or Ae, Pee S: Sowetes Re Cesena Hed owe 
. WSS ee ae ee woos x Ow Be Sor Recore Kot fp seaE Ce ae 
ss 7 ox Sood Pyke nace. Css ge geek DP MIE AE Bee NEE tie: Wiecerene 
> PERO AA NO ee a oe oo eS. SS Ci. Bes 
FE GK F546 S BEAT EZ BRRAITEN YON PUTO RE GAS 
b> nee Nees & OS SPN Bak ROE 


AGA’‘s current advertisement. 


to be a seagull, we are becoming iis, ma 


satisfied with our compromise. 


series 


From the fantasies of today mus{thoug 
grow the realisms of tomorrow. Wéof the 
think the gas industry means what ifwas ¢ 
says, and as one of its 19,450,000 lovalttions. 
supporters, are looking forward eager{more 
ly to this fancifully indolent and but{other 


ton-pushing future. But the jump dow 


give 


from fantasy to button-pushing strikegtions: 

Th 
used 
the h 
know 
Fin 


us as a long one, requiring men and 
thought and plans and work and as. 
sembly lines. 

Yes, we too want to recline peace. 
fully on a cloud-like desert island, 
snifing a banana, with convenient fe- 
male companionship. And we jolly 
well hope the gas industry doesn’t le 
us down. 


Reconversion Notes 


Metals: The scarcity period seems 


about over and makers of Victory mod-| ; 


els are advised to review production 
schedules, since there is a possibility 
that there will be enough metal by the 
second quarter to warrant an end to 
the Victory model program. While 
there are still problems of facilities, 
manpower and materials to be solved, 
the present major difficulty in the ap- 
pliance production program is how to 
reactivate it without too great a dis- 
turbance to pre-war’ competitive con- 
ditions. The answer will probably come 
with the development of a national 
plan for reconversion. 


Floor Furnaces: WPB is consider- 
ing allotting enough materials to make 
30,000 to 40,000 furnaces in 1944. 
Limitation Order L-173 will likely be 
killed, the new and eased restrictions 
to come under L-23-c. 

Water Heaters: Plans are now being 
formulated for the production in 1944 
of 800,000 to 1,000,000 water heaters. 
Manufacturers in labor areas 1 and 2 
may have trouble unless production 
can be upped with present personnel. 


Coal :Advertising 


The coal industry has swung into 
high gear on its long awaited $400,000 
national advertising campaign with the 
placing in December by the Bitumi- 
nous Coal Institute of schedules in 
seven national magazines and a long 
list of business publications. 

Motif for the campaign comes not 
so much from the expensive gray mat- 
ter of American advertising genius as 
it does from a down-to-earth research 
job. The campaign seeks to answer the 
many questions in the public’s mind 
concerning the coal industry. 

To do this the Bituminous Coal In- 
stitute last June undertook a street in- 
terview campaign, asking those judged 
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mnie tet tea’ teed 


& ‘lislio make more than $2500 per year a 


series of questions, including what they 


mus{thought of John L. Lewis. At the close 
Wdof the interview, the interviewee also 
at ifwas given a chance to ask his ques- 
lovaftions. Typical ones: “Why are there 
agerimore strikes in coal mining than in 
butfother industries?” “Why don’t you 


OW 


rikes 
ang 
1 as. 


7ace- 
and, 
t fe. 
olly 


t le 


give miners better working condi- 
tions?” 

The questions and answers have been 
used in the institute’s new copy with 
the heading, “What do you want to 
know about the coal industry?” 

First ad, a token one appearing in 
October, emphasized coal as America’s 
chief source of power, and that in 1942 
more coal was produced than ever be- 
fore, despite loss of 70,000 trained 
workers to the armed services. 

Budget for the current campaign ex- 
pires in April, but more dollars are 


s} expected to be on hand to do the coal 


industry’s advertising job in 1944. 


‘|Ray of Hope 


The American business man, long 
submerged under a mounting pile of 
government forms, reports, requests 
for information may take heart. The 
Federal Power Commission on Dec. 31 
told the nation’s major electric util- 
ities that they need not prepare 36 
schedules in submitting the annual re- 
port form ¢(FPC Form No. 1) cover- 


ing the year 1943. The action was 
taken in recognition of efforts to con- 
serve time and labor and in recogni- 
tion of the shortage of trained per- 
sonnel. 


Future of the “Big Inch” 


Now that the two emergency oil lines 
are doing their war jobs, thought is 
being given to the uncertain future of 
these government-owned carriers. 

Several groups studying the matter 
have found that comparable pre-war 
rates for carrying a barrel of oil from 
the Gulf Coast to New Jersey are: rail- 
road, $2.20; pipeline, 76c; tanker, 20c. 

It is estimated that the United States 
will have a post-war tanker fleet of 
750, the greatest ever, and many of 
these will be new, fast, and large, fore- 
telling even lower tanker transporta- 
tion costs. Railroads and barges may 
be thrown out as major factors in pe- 
troleum transportation. 

It is unlikely, however, that the “Big 
and Little Inch” pipelines will be 
junked or allowed to rust in the 
ground. Combined they can carry daily 
535,000 bbl. of petroleum products 
from the nation’s principal oil-produc- 
ing centers to the eastern manufactur- 
ing districts. 

One possibility is that of turning the 
lines, which cost about $160,000,000, 
back to the petroleum industry. This 


possibility would depend largely on 
the post-war price set by the govern- 
ment. Petroleum officials seem to be 
confident that the lines, if operated at 
capacity, could transport products at a 
25c-per-barrel cost. This would com- 
pare favorably with tanker costs. 

Another possibility would be the 
conversion of the lines to natural gas 
transportation. 

This latter possibility is now up for 
discussion with the House small busi- 
ness committee investigating the feasi- 
bility of constructing a gas carrier be- 
tween Texas and West Virginia in view 
of changing war conditions. 

With the submarine menace under 
control, it is apparent that oil ship- 
ments by barge and tanker will likely 
be resumed in the latter half of 1944. 
Therefore proposals have come from 
several sources that (1) the major por- 
tions of the Tennessee Gas & Transmis- 
sion Co. line be abandoned; (2) one 
of the WEPipelines be converted to 
gas in time to meet next winter's de- 
mands. 

If the 24-in. were to be converted, 
Tennessee Gas would be asked to re- 
vise its winter construction plans to 
connect the Longview terminus of the 
“Big Inch” with the Corpus Christi gas 
producing area. From the government 
standpoint, the WEPipelines, if oper- 
ated at high capacity, are expected to 
practically pay for themselves by mid- 


Pittsburgh Company Has New Home Service Headquarters 


The opening ceremonies of the new home service 
headquarters of Equitable Gas Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., 
were attended by heads of local women’s organiza- 
tions; city and suburban gas appliance dealers; ex- 
ecutives, sales department heads, and home service 
directors of other gas companies; editors of wom- 


New home service headquarters of the Equitable Gas Co., Pitts- 
burgh, which were made necessary by increased use of facilities 
by customers. In the foreground is a reception room where cus- 
tomers are greeted, and receptionist makes inquiries as to their 
exact problems. The test kitchen is shown in the rear. 
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en’s pages in Pittsburgh newspapers; and others. 

In addition to the services mentioned on page 50 
of the December, 1943, issue of GAS, the Equitable 
home service department is prepared to provide in- 
structors for the Red Cross nutrition course, and to 
conduct special seasonal classes. 


Staff of home service division of the Equitable Gas Co., showing 

also the new model kitchen with seating accommodations for 25 

women for small group demonstrations. Left to right: Mrs. Viola 

Doyle, Miss Anne Gallagher, Miss Jenoise Wherry, Miss Kathryn 
L. Barnes, Miss Jean Burch, and Miss Gene Lydick. 
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JEROME B. PALLOCK, U.S. A., wrote the 
following letter while undergoing treat- 
ment for a leg injurv in a hospital in Aus- 
tralia. Prior to his induction, Mr. Pallock 
was a meter reader for Southern Califor- 
nia Gas Co., Los Angeles. L. A. Blomgren 
supervises meter readers for the utility. 


AMERICAN RED CROSS 


Australia 
October 11, 1943 


Hello, Mr. Blomgren: 


[ spent the day as an emissary of good 
will. It really was a most unusual manner 
in which to pass away a day of liberty, 
but I was tired of trying to drink up all 
the beer in the local pubs. They brew too 
much of the stuff. 


I wanted to get a slant on the manner 
in which the local gas works functions, 
so I went to a building that was labeled 
(censored), and the fact that a Yank was 
in the building caused quite a stir; they 
knew I wasn’t there to pay a bill or buy 
a new stove, so they shot questioning 
glances in my direction. I explained to 
one of the salesmen that I wanted to se- 
cure a little info on the system they use 
for reading meters. He was as courteous 
as could be; went to the phone and called 
someone; then came back and gave me 
directions to a Mr. Jones’ office. I told 
him I didn’t want to bother anyone that 
was busy, but he said to go ahead. 


Mr. Jones turned out to be the general 
manager; he told his secretary not to 
bother him, and we went to work. I am 
passing on to you a few facts he related 
to me regarding their methods. I in turn 
supplied him with our system and policy. 
You may know some of these things, but 
here goes. 

The reader carries a regular bound and 
glued book that has the dials, meter loca- 
tion, printed in, in duplicate; he marks 
the position of the hands (the govern- 
ment requires them to do this), enters the 
amount, makes the subtraction, and then 
enters the amount owed. He figures this 
form from a chart. I enclose one that he 
gave me. Then he leaves the bill at the 
house. You can see that he can’t make 
many readings a day, doing all this; they 
average 160 daily. 


If a reader makes over 10 mistakes 
monthly he calls him in and they talk it 
over. The company policy (like ours) is 
very good regarding treatment of em- 
ployees. 


The reader hardly ever comes down to 
the office; his books are delivered to his 
home. The employee that delivers them 
leaves the next day’s and picks up yester- 
day’s, so the reader always has two books 
in his possession. He reads the same book 
every month. They don’t have any curb 
meters; most of the meters are outside 
and are boxed. He said the men prefer 
matches to flashlights. I showed surprise 


LETTER FROM AUSTRALIA 


at this, but he said they have never had 
any trouble with matches and the men 
use them to frighten off the dogs. 


They have about 60 readers, seven of 
whom are women. He didn’t want to hire 
the women because he claims they only 
do about 70% of the work. But the man- 
power commission told him he would have 
to sack the last 12 men he hired and re- 
place them with women. He did this, but 
it so happened that this last group of men 
were retired veterans, so they were re- 
hired. He still had the women, so he de- 
cided to use them for propaganda pur- 
poses and gave them pieces of books in 
populous areas so people will be con- 
vinced they are actually using them and 
releasing men for war work. As it is, most 
of the men are retired veterans, but he 
said people still think all men should be 
in war work. 

The readers work from 9 to 4 and get 
an hour for lunch. They are paid from 9 
to 5. The company figures they need the 
extra hour to check the book at home. 
They are given two weeks sick leave and 
a two-week vacation annually. The sick 
leave is increased to four weeks after five 
years service. 


They are placed on a three-month pro- 
bation when first hired, then serve an ad- 
ditional nine months before becoming reg- 
ular staff members. They are given a raise 
at the end of the year and then an in- 
crease at each two-year interval until they 
have served 15 years, at which time they 
reach the maximum pay. The company 
serves 250,000 people and has about 2000 


employees. 


They also maintain slot meters but don’t 
have very many. To enable you to figure 
the chart, a “pound” is worth about $3.28 
our money. There are 20 shillings to the 
pound and 12 pence to the: shilling. All 
figures are written in this manner, £2/6/1 
pounds, shillings and pence, respectively. 

He became so enthused that he called 
his chauffeur and had him bring the car 
around and we drove out to one of the 
outlying districts where they have recently 
established neighborhood offices. This one 
was in a former company display room. 
These are only temporary and will be dis- 
continued when the war ends. He showed 
me the entire layout, books included. 

We then drove back to town. I thanked 
him for all his trouble. He said it was a 
pleasure—he meant it, too. He is a very 
charming gent. Told me to come back if 
another question occurred, but I think I 
covered most everything. 

It was a very interesting experience for 
me,’and also educational. Mr. Jones sends 
his greetings to you—hands across the sea 
and all that. 


Lights are about to go out, so I'll close. 
My leg is almost in top shape, so I sup- 
pose Ill be going back to duty soon. 


Respectfully, 
JerRoME B. PALLock. 


1944. Catch here is the many breaks 
reported in both lines, one news report 
stating that completion of the 1476- 
mile “Little Inch” was delayed as much 
as two months by some 60 or 70 
breaks, most of them in welded pipe 
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furnished by Youngstown Sheet & 
Tube. Still it is thought that an ar- 
rangement might be made with Ten- 
nessee Gas to lease one of the lines for 
a 10-year period with an option to buy. 
No negotiations with the Tennessee 


company have been reported as yet. 

While either fine is adaptable to nat. 
ural gas conversion, it is thought by 
some oil men that the 20-in. line, due 
to its Gulf Coast connections and ‘ts 
availability for either product or crude 
oil service, might best be retained }»y 
the oil industry. 

Conversion of the western end of the 
“Big Inch” would mean that the sec. 
tion between West Virginia and the 
East Coast would lie idle. It might he 
used, however, to send oil inland to 
the Great Lakes region from the Atlan- 
tic coast when tanker shipments are re- 
sumed. In fact, there is some thought 
that both lines should be retained by 
the oil industry in order to facilitate 
oil shipments inland from both the 
Gulf Coast and Atlantic seaboard ter- 
minals, 

One mid-continent spokesman has 
asserted that the conversion of one of 
the lines to gas would save 200,000 
tons of steel, which might better serve 
the industry as oil-well casing. 

Meanwhile, it appears that Tennes- 
see Gas & Transmission Co. is going 
ahead with its 24-in. project to make 
certain that the East will suffer no gas 
shortage next winter. 


What Women Want 

An ever-changing, fascinating topic 
of perpetual confusion to man and in- 
dustry. : 

In the current Butane-Propane News 
F. X. Mettenett, vice president of the 
Peoples Gas Light & Coke Co. in Chi- 
cago, discloses that 53% of the Illinois 
housewives want their new range to 
have a medium or a high oven. Wil- 
liam Potter of Elizabethtown, N. J., in 


conducting a similar survey, found the 


preference figures to be in the same 
proportion. 

Now we read of a survey reported 
in the Wall Street Journal where house- 
wives, offered a choice between table- 
top and a high-oven type, chose the 
table-top, 3 to I. : 

Other disclosures: Only 5% of Amer- 
ican families now have electric ranges; 
whereas over two-thirds of the con- 
sumers polled now use gas ranges for 
cooking, almost as many indicated they 
would switch to an electric range when 
the market opens up again. 


Ceramic Range 


Last month the Wall Street Journal 
tipped us off to the range of the future, 
a ceramic cooking appliance to be ready 
for the market early this year (GAS, 
Dec., 1943, p. 13). Business Week for 
Dec. 25 has now expanded our knowl- 
edge of this product. 

The new range, the Agamatic, is to 
be produced and marketed by the Aga- 
matic Range Corp., Summit, N. J. It 
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js no Victory model and does not ex- 
) ect to give way to orthodox stove ma- 
ierials when the restrictions are lifted. 
The appliance burns chestnut, anthra- 
cite, or peat coke. And prices are ex- 
pected to be lower than those of all- 


metal stoves. Features are: 


1. Rock wool insulation of firebox, ovens, 
and other working components. 

2. Fuel consumption, about 10 Ib. per 
day. 

3. One of its circular, cast iron hot plates 
can be heated to 725° F.; the other, a sim- 
mering plate, has a 460° F. top tempera- 
ture. 

4. Metal used in construction amounts 
to about 80 lb., or about 10% of total 
weight. 


5. The top oven heats to 500° F.; the 
lower one to 240° F., 


6. Durcbility, it will last practically for- 
ever. 


Design of the stove stems from Eu- 
rope, and credit for its design goes to 
(1) Agamatic Range Corp.; (2) the 
Clay Products Section of WPB’s Build- 


ing Materials Division, which sought 


means of conserving metals; (3) the— 


Ohio State University Research Foun- 
dation, which conducted basic ceramic 
research; (4) Office of Production Re- 
search and Development, which was 
responsible for the research contract: 
and (5) the National Bureau of Stand- 
ards, which handled the performance 
testing. 


Air Conditioning’s Future 


The future of air conditioning seems 
assured. Undoubtedly the gas utility 
industry will play a major role in its 
expansion and development. And op- 
portunities may come sooner than we 
think. Technological innovations cre- 
ated by war are speeding up the rate 
of plant obsolescence, making new con- 
struction and equipment necessary. 

On the domestic side, a consumer 
poll indicates that there will be a 
heavy demand for air conditioning 
equipment by the citizenry anxious to 
escape from summer’s sweltering hu- 
midity. Two-thirds of those polled ex- 
pressed a desire for such air condi- 
tioning equipment, if it could be in- 
stalled for less than $200 per room. A 
desire for air moistening equipment 
for winter use was expressed by more 
than 50%. 


Lone Star Complies 


With the sale of its Galveston and 
FE] Paso properties (GAS, Nov., 1943, 
p. 40), Lone Star Gas Co. becomes the 
first major holding company system to 
comply fully with the geographic inte- 
gration and corporate simplification 
provisions of the holding company act. 
Lone Star is one of nearly 100 com- 
panies in the process of complying 
with the provisions of the act. 
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NOW’S THE TIME! 
to Stockh ups on. 


el ogee 


WE urge you not to delay in ordering Style 80 Dresser 
Ready-Pack Sleeves for your winter requirements. 

At present we have an adequate inventory of these handy 
and popular Sleeves and can ship promptly in most cases. 
Tomorrow? Well, repairs can't wait! So estimate your needs 
—and be ready. 

Other Dresser Sleeves are available for practically all 
other sizes and types of pipe or pipe joints. Order now! 


STYLE 80—ONE-MAN REPAIR 
Shipped completely assembled 
5 to 10 minutes to install 


Fits off-size pipe 


Only tool—a wrench 


Bad weather, ita | niger 
small space no handicap ; 
Permanently tight 
34% to 40% lower in cost 


Flexible 


—absorbs harmful stresses 


SIZES: 3”, 4”, 6”, 8” CIP 


ice VANI ie 
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ASSOCIATIONS 


es 
Nation's Fuel Reserves 
Discussed at Compact Wichita Meeting 


By O. D. HALL 
GAS Staff Representative es 


a accomplishments in con- 


servation and production of oil and 
gas through state regulatory measures, 
dual completions and cooperative res- 
ervoir control, were among important 
subjects reviewed at the winter meet- 
ing of the Interstate Oil Compact Com- 
mission, Dec. 10 and 11, in the Broad- 
view Hotel, Wichita, Kan. The spring 
meeting will be held in March, 1944, 
in New Orleans, La., exact dates to 
be fixed by the executive committee. 
Attendance reached about 150. 


Officers elected include: chairman, 
Andrew F. Schoeppel, governor of 
Kansas, re-elected; first vice chair- 
man, J. C. Hunter, Abilene, Tex.; 
second vice chairman, S. F. Peterson, 
Springfield, Ill.; secretary, Charles L. 
Orr, Oklahoma City. Executive com- 
mittee; Governor Schoeppel, Kansas; 
Governor Robert S. Kerr, Oklahoma; 
J. C. Hunter, Texas; Joseph L. Mc- 


E. G. Dahlgren, Oklahoma, re-elected technical secretary: Dan O. 
Howard, Oklahoma, retiring chairman; L. B. Taylor, Kansas, elected 
chairman, all of the Research and Coordinating Committee. 


Hugh, Louisiana, and Hiram M. Dow, 
New Mexico. 


The Research and Coordinating and 
Legal and Regulatory Practices Com- 
mittees met Friday morning. The Re- 
search and Coordinating Committee 
also held a session Thursday night. 
The committee unanimously recom- 
mended election of L. B. Taylor of 
Kansas as chairman, succeeding Dan 
O. Howard of Oklahoma; Dr. S. T. 
Yuster of Pennsylvania as vice chair- 
man; E. G. Dahlgren as technical sec- 
retary, and J. B. Wilson as assistant 
technical secretary, both of Oklahoma 
City. The Compact Commission, in its 
general business meeting, confirmed 
these selections. 


That an initial saving of $250,000 
and 6700 tons of steel were effected 
by the first 37 dually completed oil 
and gas wells in Arkansas was re- 
ported to the Research and Coordi- 


nating Committee in a paper present- 
ed by L. L. Jordan and Alec M. Crow- 
ell, engineers of the Arkansas Oil and 
Gas Commission. “These dual com- 
pletions, as of Dec. 1, 1943, account 
for an average monthly production of 
200,000 bbl. of high gravity crude 
oil and condensate and over two bil- 
lion ft. of natural gas, all pledged to 
the war effort,” the paper stated. 

The engineers reported that concur- 
rent production from two productive 
zones through a single well has only 


recently become mechanically accept- 
able. 


The Research and Coordinating 
Committee reported that during the 
two years of its activities it has made 
surveys by states of secondary recov- 
ery, pressure maintenance, natural gas, 
stripper wells, natural gas under- 
ground storage projects, and admin- 
istration of oil and gas conservation 


AT LEFT (front row, left to right): Joseph L. McHugh, Louisiana; Jack K. Baumel, Texas: V. E. Cottingham, Texas. (Back row, left to right): 

F. M. Van Tuyl, Colorado; W. H. (Bill) McFadden, Texas. AT RIGHT (front row. left to right): Walker T. Pound, Oklahoma: Millard K. 

Neptune, Washington, D. C.; A. A. Hammer, Dallas, Texas. Back row, left to right): Lawrence R. Alley, Oklahoma City; ‘S. F. Peterson, 
Illinois, second vice chairman; J. B. Wilson, Oklahoma City, assistant technical secretary. 
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laws. The conservation laws study was 
presented at the Wichita meeting. The 
project began originally as a question- 
and-answer symposium with 29 ques- 
tions. This was followed by prepara- 
tion of a paper by each member of 
the committee covering the history as 
well as the administration of the oil 
and gas laws for the states of .Arkan- 
sas, Colorado, Illinois, Kentucky, Lou- 
isiana, Michigan, New Mexico, Okla- 
homa, Pennsylvania and Texas. 
Cooperative reservoir control in the 


K-M-A pool of Wichita and Archer 
counties, Texas, has saved 20,000,000 
bbl. of oil to date, reported William 
H. Rouzer, Jr., engineer, K-M-A Pres- 
sure Maintenance Association, in a 
paper delivered before the general 
session. Waivers were obtained from 
the royalty owners so that the gas 
could be returned to the leases with- 
out a title charge for gas produced 
by one lease and returned to another. 
Expense of compressing the gas re- 
turned to a unit was distributed among 
the operators within the unit on the 
basis of number of wells each opera- 
tor owned within the unit. Cost of the 
compressing equipment and distribu- 
tion system was shared by operators 
of the plants. The speaker reported 
that over 314 million dollars are in- 


vested in the gasoline plants and the 
gas return system and that 102 gas 
input wells are in use in the field, rep- 
resenting an additional 2 million dol- 
lars in expenditures. All this was ac- 
complished on a voluntary basis 
among operators with approval and 
cooperation of state conservation of- 
ficials. 


Accomplishments of cooperative en- 
gineering committees in the North Ba- 
sin, Conroe, Yates, Judkins and Gold- 
smith pools of Texas and Lea county 
pool of New Mexico, were outlined 
in a paper by V. E. Cottingham, Mid- 
land, Tex., chairman of the engineer- 
ing committee for the North Basin 
pools. The Conroe field, of Montgom- 
ery county, Texas, largest of all Gulf 
Coast fields and ranking high in the 
nation, was cited by the speaker as an 
outstanding example of successful con- 
servation of oil and gas through co- 
operation between operators, engineer- 


ing committees and state conservation - 


officers. Costs for 11 months of 1943 
averaged 1.96 mills per barrel. Re- 
port of the Resolutions Committee, 
presented by J. L. Hunter and adopted 
by the meeting, commended the re- 
port of the United States Bureau of 
Mines on the “History of Water Flood- 
ing of Oil Sands in Oklahoma.” The 
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report was completed in Nov., 1943, 
and was prepared by D. B. Taliaferro, 
petroleum engineer of the Bureau at 
Bartlesville, Okla., and by David M. 
Logan, senior petroleum production 
specialist, PAW, Tulsa, Okla. Copies 
of the 182-page report were made 
available at the meeting. The resolu- 
tions also commended the work being 
done by engineering committees and 
associations of oil men as outlined in 
the papers of William H. Rouzer, Jr., 
and V. E. Cottingham. 


In connection with the report Mr. 
Hunter expressed the hope that the 
Interstate Oil Compact . Commission 
will promote cooperative efforts to 
make sure that never again in war- 
time or in peace years will there 
be another shortage of oil and gaso- 
line like the present one. He said that, 
although oil men should be encour- 
aged to wildcat in this country, our 
nationals should also be encouraged 
to explore for oil and gas in foreign 
lands. In no event should the United 
States Government be a participating 
owner in any of this foreign oil and 
gas, he warned. 

During discussions of the resolu- 
tions, P. J. Hoffmaster of Michigan 
expressed the wish that the commis- 
sion make a further investigation of 


So 
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SNA MO RRS 


MUELLER H-11400 Gas Stop with Dresser 
Style 90 Super Service Couplings. (Made 
under license with Dresser Mfg. Co.) 


Cos langsles, Ohi. MUELLER CO, Decatur, 900 


Se * 


setetinera 


HAVE A SUPPLY OF 
- THESE STOPS ON HAND 


sie 


For a quick installation nothing equals these stops . . . 
No threads to cut... Just saw pipe to approximate 
length, slip on stop, and tighten nuts . . . The Dresser 
Compression ends grip the pipe securely, yet the 
rubber gaskets allow for expansion and contraction, 
strain, shocks, ground settlement, or shifting of pipes. 
Eliminates need for unions. — Leak-proof and safe! — 
The body is of close-grained gray iron, and the heavy 
red brass key, washer and nut are of high copper con- 
tent. The key is precision ground into the body insur- 
ing a leak-proof seat that is easy to operate under any 


condition. After assembly, each stop is tested on 


high air pressure while submerged in liquid, and then 
dipped in a rust-proofing solution . . . For full infor- 
mation and prices write Dept. G-2 


Sl 
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FRONT ROW (left to right): Percy J. Hoffmaster, Michigan; Warwick M. Downing, Colo- 

rado; Governor Andrew F. Schoeppel, Kansas, re-elected chairman; J. C. Hunter, Texas, 

re-elected first vice chairman. BACK ROW (left to right): Ray O. Weems, Oklahoma; 

Charles H. Jones, Ohio: Hiram M. Dow, New Mexico: Charles L. Orr, Oklahoma, re- 
elected secretary. 


reports that “billions of cubic feet of 
natural gas are going into the air” in 


the United States. He said he would 


like to see further studies on methods 
of conservation and utilization of such 


gas. 

Judge Warwick M. Downing of Col- 
orado, reporting for the Public Lands 
Committee, said that closer coopera- 
tion between the Department of the 
Interior and the oil and gas industry 
has been developed through recent 
conferences, in connection with drill- 
ing on public lands of the West. He 
called attention to the slowness in de- 
veloping public lands for oil and gas 
as compared with the drilling of 21,- 
000 wildcat wells on private lands in 
other parts of the United States. 

L. L. Jordan, of Arkansas; F. M. 
Van Tuyl, Colorado; S. F. Peterson, 
Illinois; L. B. Taylor, Kansas; P. J. 
Hoffmaster, Michigan; Hiram M. 


Dow, New Mexico; Jack K. Baumel, - 


Texas; Charles H. Jones, Ohio, and 
Ray O. Weems, Oklahoma, submitted 
verbal reports on accomplishments of 
their states as members of the Inter- 


state Oil Compact Commission. 
2 8 


Mid-West Association Meets 


The Third Regional Get-Together 
meeting of the Mid-West Gas Associa- 
tion will be held at the Fontenelle Ho- 
tel, Omaha, Neb., on Jan. 20. The pro- 
gram will include general open forum 
discussion and luncheon round table 
meetings dealing with the following 
subjects: 

1. Sales—domestic and industrial gas 
and appliance problems, current and 
post-war. 

2. Technical— production, distribution 
and service problems, current and post- 
war. 

M. K. Wrench and Joe E. Walsh will 
be in charge of the meeting. 
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Gas Measurement Course 
to Resume Meetings in June 


The Southwestern Gas Measurement 
Course, temporarily suspended last year 
because of war conditions, will be re- 
sumed on June 6, 7 and 8, 1944. As in 
former years, it will be held in the main 
building of the College of Engineering 
on the campus of the University of Ok- 
lahoma. 

The general committee will meet in 
January at Oklahoma City to consider 
a tentative program to be submitted 
by Earl Kightlinger, chairman of the 
program committee. 

The 1944 short course will not only 
serve its regular purpose of bringing 
to personnel of gas companies engaged 
in various phases of gas measurement 
work the latest information, experi- 
ences and advancements in this field, 
but also will take on a war aspect. 
Members of the armed services who 
are charged with the responsibility of 
gas measurement and distribution at 
their various stations will be issued spe- 
cial invitations to attend the 1944 short 


course. 
* e 


Joullian Elected President of 
Oklahoma Utilities Group 


E. C. Joullian, president, Consolidat- 
ed Gas Utilities Corp. of Oklahoma City, 
was elected president of the Oklahoma 
Utilities Association at a directors’ meet- 
ing in Tulsa, Okla., Dec. 17. 

Other officers who will serve during 
the coming year are: George McLean, 
Oklahoma City, vice president; A.. F. 
Potter, Bartlesville, second vice presi- 
dent; D. S. Kennedy, Oklahoma City, 
treasurer, and Miss Kate A. Niblack, 
Oklahoma City, secretary. 

Directors are: A. F. Potter, Bartles- 
ville; W. O. Smith, Ada; J. P. Arnold, 
Tulsa; J. C. Happenny, Sand Springs, 
retiring association president; E. C. 
Joullian, R. K. Lane, Tulsa; Glenn C. 
Kiley and George A. Davis, both of Ok- 
lahoma City; Frank B. Long, Tulsa; 
S. I. McElhoes, Chickasha, and W. L. 
Woodward, Alva. 


Indoor Climate Institute - 
Report of Progress 


Reports presented at the December 
meeting of the board of directors of the 
Indoor Climate Institute indicated that 
favorable progress has been made in the 
organization of the institute. 


“Evidence is being received from all 
over America that the ICI’s program of 
education is needed and timely,” said 
Paul B. Zimmerman, president. (GAS, 
Dec., 1943, p. 43.) 


T. A. Crawford, general sales manager 
of Timken Silent Automatic Division 
and chairman of the Membership Com- 
mittee of ICI, reported that response to 
the invitational brochures sent out to 
prospective members has been gratify- 
ing, and that the trade press, in partic- 
ular, has indicated great interest in the 
ICI program. 


C. T. Burg, general sales manager of 
Iron Fireman Manufacturing Co., and 
chairman of ICI’s Public Relations Com- 
mittee, outlined briefly the proposed pol- 
icies and projects of his committee, com- 
menting particularly on the ICI booklet, 
“Build Indoor Comfort Into Your Post- 
war Home,” to be distributed among 


prospective home builders or remodelers ° 


and the institute’s proposed manual or 
primer for the building trade. 


Reports were also made on the ICI 
Speakers’ Bureau, to be set up in order 
to provide qualified speakers for con- 
ventions and meetings of every branch 
of the allied industries; and on the mem- 
bership and proposed work program of 
the Technical Committee, L. N. Hunter, 
vice president of National Radiator Co., 
chairman; and J. R. Scott, Mueller Fur- 
nace Co., vice chairman. 


Calendar 


January 


Mid-West Gas Association, Third Re- 
gional Get-Together— Fontenelle Hotel, 
Omaha, Neb., Jan. 20. 


Indoor Climate Institute, Board of Direc- 
tors—New York City, Jan. 31-Feb. 1-2. 


American Society of Heating & Ventilat- 
ing Engineers—New York City, Jan. 31- 
Feb. 1-2. 


February 


AGA Technical Conference on Domestic 
Gas Reserch — Statler Hotel, Cleveland, 
Ohio, Feb. 17-18. ' 


March 


Southern Gas Association Convention— 
Roosevelt Hotel, New Orleans, La., March 
22-23. 


AGA War Conference on Industrial and 
Commercial Gas—Hotel Seneca, Roches- 
ter, N. Y., March 30-31. 


NEGA Annual Meeting—Boston. 
April 


National Association of Corrosion Engi- 
neers—Rice Hotel, Houston, Texas, April 


10-11-12. 


Missouri Association of Public Utilities— 
Jefferson Hotel, St. Louis, Mo., April 19-20. 


June 


Southwestern Gas Measurement Short 
Course—University of Oklahoma, June 6- 
7-8. 
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Industrial War Conference 
Scheduled for March 30, 31 


Charles G. Young, chairman of the In- 
dustrial and Commercial Gas Section, 
has announced that the 1944 American 
Gas Association War Conference on In- 
dustrial and Commercial Gas will be 
held at Hotel Seneca, Rochester, N. Y., 
Thursday and Friday, March 30 and 31. 
This conference, held last spring in De- 
troit, is the year’s outstanding gather- 
ing of industrial and commercial gas 
men and equipment manufacturers. 


The subjects of discussion will include 
the problems which industrial gas men 
have had to deal with because of the 
war — problems arising from the appli- 
cation of industrial gas to the higher 
speed, higher quality and greater quan- 
tity production in war plants, and those 
created by the operation of commercial 
cooking and baking equipment under 
the strains imposed by the war-time 
management of public eating places. 
Post-war plans as they are developing 
in the industrial and commercial gas 
fields, and problems concerning natural, 
manufactured and mixed gases will con- 
stitute important parts of the program. 


Ivar Lundgaard, manager of indus- 
trial and commercial gas operations in 
Rochester, has been appointed by Mr. 
Young to head up the program commit- 
tee. All members of the managing com- 
mittee of the Industrial and Commercial 
Gas Section are now reviewing subjects 
and features tor the conference. Their 
recommendations will be the basis for 
the final program, which will be pre- 
pared by Mr. Lundgaard’s committee. 
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Snapped in luncheon conference at the organizational meeting of AGA’s Technical Sec- 

tion (left to right): C. F. Turner, Technica] Section chairman, East Ohio Gas Co., Cleve- 

land; AGA President:E. R. Acker, Central Hudson Gas & Electric Corp., Poughkeepsie, 

N. Y.; .J. V. Postles, chairman, Post-War Planning Cooperative Committee, Philadelphia 

Gas Works Co.; former Technical Section Chairman F. M. Goodwin, Boston, Mass. 
Camera: A. Gordon King, Technical Section secretary. 


AGA Creates Committee To Coordinate Research 


The executive board of the American 
Gas Association has authorized the cre- 
ation of a committee on coordination 
of research to be appointed by the pres- 
ident and to include the chairman of 
AGA research committees. The action 
was taken upon recommendation of the 
committee on organizational changes. 

The committee will maintain a con- 
stant review of all association research 


and make recommendations to the ex- 
ecutive board regarding all research 
work undertakings. It will also make 
recommendation to the finance and con- 
trol committee on the relative impor- 
tance of research items prior to prepa- 
ration of the annual budget estimate. 

Departments and sections of the as- 
sociation will be requested to contrib- 
ute to the work of this committee. 
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UTILITY FAN CORPORATION 
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Circulating Heaters 


Angeles 


Unit Heaters 


LILITY 


Although principally engaged in war pro- 
duction, Utility is in a position to supply 
gas-fired heating equipment, fans, blowers 
and coolers. Mass production of the com- 
plete line will be resumed after the war. 


Peace-Time Manufacturer of the Famous 
Utility Air Koolers, Blowers, Fans, Floor 
Furnaces, Circulating Heaters, Unit Heaters, 
and Forced Air Furnaces. 


ll, California 
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URGENT! 


“CONSERVE 
ALL FUELS” 


THE ABOVE illustration and headline 
typify a series of advertiséments spon- 
sored by the P.C.G.A. in western trade 
journals. The Association is also pub- 
lishing full-page conservation mes- 
sages in domestic magazines. 


NO ACTUAL SHORTAGE HERE 


At Government request, we thus in- 
form the public that a// fuels and 
utility services, including gas, must be 
conserved for Victory. But we also 
point out that the szpply of gas in the 
Pacific West is ample; and that only 
lack of men and materials prevents 
expansion of facilities to meet un- 
precedented demand. 


““VOICE’’ OF OUR INDUSTRY 


On such timely topics, the P.C.G.A. 
speaks for all member gas companies 
..-in regional publications of general 
circulation . . . under the direction of 
the Cooperative Advertising Com- 
mittee. 


THE PACIFIC COAST 
GAS ASSOCIATION 
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Ye SERVING THE WEST 
IN WAR AND PEACE 


Gas Advantages Discussed at 
Mineral Industries Meeting 


Natural gas possesses some decided 
advantages as a fuel in burning lime, 
Homer Dunlap, Jr., St. Clair Lime Co., 
Oklahoma City, pointed out in a paper, 
“The Present Situation and Post-War 
Outlook of the Lime Industry,” deliv- 
ered before the Oklahoma Mineral In- 
dustries Conference at Tulsa, Okla., Dec. 
2. A shortage of natural gas in some 
localities of the southeast and the mid- 
dle west, however, was among some of 
the handicaps the industry has encoun- 
tered because of war conditions. “Nat- 


ural gas is the best fuel to use in burn-. 


ing lime because it is flexible,” said Mr. 
Dunlap. “Plants can be operated more 
efficiently and with 50% greater capac- 
ity than if other type kilns and fuel are 
used.” 

Other difficulties encountered include 
a shortage of labor for plant and quarry 
work and a substantial reduction in the 
price of quick lime since 1930, with in- 
creased labor costs. In spite of these, 
however, Mr. Dunlap revealed that the 
lime industry in the United States has 
met successfully, without adding new 
plants, the unprecedented demand for 
enormous quantities of chemical lime 
since Pearl Harbor. 

About 100 delegates representing the 
chemical, mining and metallurgical in- 
dustries of Oklahoma attended the con- 
ference, including a number of repre- 
sentatives of gas companies. A natural 
gas man, Richard W. Camp of Okla- 
homa City, was placed on the board of 
directors. Other officers included Ho- 
mer Dunlap, Jr., of Oklahoma City, pres- 
ident, and Robert H. Dott, director, Ok- 
lahoma Geological Survey, Norman, re- 
elected secretary. 
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PCGA Plans Conference 
Meetings for 1944 


The section chairmen of the PCGA 
have scheduled their “special subject” 
small conferences for 1944. Because the 
meetings have been found more produc- 
tive when the attendance has been kept 
small, each meeting will be an invita- 
tional one. 

General chairmen of these special con- 
ferences are Harry McGann, Pacific 
Gas & Electric Co., accounting; R. J. 
Phillips, San Diego Gas & Electric Co., 
sales; Elting Henderson, Southern Cali- 
fornia Gas Co., technical; R. R. Black- 
burn, Southern California Gas Co., per- 
sonnel, and H. L. Masser, Southern Cal- 
ifornia Gas Co., industrial development. 
The meetings are scheduled during the 
months of January through June. 
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National Association of 


Corrosion Engineers Formed 


F. J. McElhatton, publicity chairman, 
has recently announced the formation 
of the National Association of Corro- 
sion Engineers. 

The first annual meeting is to be held 
April 10, 11 and 12, 1944, at the Rice 
Hotel, Houston, Texas. All members or 
applicants for membership are invited 
to attend. 

In 1938 an organization known as the 
Mid-Continent Cathodic Protection As- 
sociation was formed for the primary 
purpose of exchanging information re- 
garding developments in the field of 
mitigation or prevention, by electrical 


means, of corrosion to pipe line angf 


other metallic structures. After 1940 the 
members of this organization carvieq 
on their activities as the cathodic «ee. 
tion of the Petroleum Industry Electri-. 
cal Association. It is this latter group 
which is forming the new organization, 
to be known as the National Associa. 
tion of Corrosion Engineers. 

All persons engaged in the work of 
corrosion control or mitigation on under. 
ground metallic structures are invited 
to apply for membership. Inquiries 
should be addressed to: (1) O. C. Mudd, 
acting secretary-treasurer, c/o Shel 
Pipe Line Corp., Box 2648, Houston 1, 
Tex., or (2) R. A. Brannon, acting pres- 
ident, c/o Humble Pipe Line Co., Draw- 
er 2220, Houston 1, Tex. 
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First Domestic Research 
Meeting to Be in February 


Everett J. Boothby, chairman, Com- 
mittee on Domestic Gas Research of the 
AGA, announces a meeting of the first 
American Gas Association Technical 
Conference on Domestic Gas Research, 
in Cleveland, Ohio, on Feb. 17 and 18. 
The purpose of the conference is the 
presentation and analysis of both pub- 
lished and unpublished fundamental re- 
search, looking toward the production 
of better gas appliances in the future. 

Invitations to the conference will be 
issued to the technical men of organiza- 
tions manufacturing gas appliances and 
related equipment, to the officials of 
these companies, and to interested tech- 
nical men from gas utilities. Thus de- 
signers and other technicians will have 
an opportunity to learn what has been 
done and is now being done in combus- 
tion, heat distribution, ignition, venting, 
heat losses, speed, and related subjects 
in the AGA Laboratories. 

In order that West Coast manufactur- 
ers and utility engineers may be able to 
take full advantage of the fundamental 
domestic gas research that the AGA has 
carried on, the Research Conference will 
be repeated on the Pacific Coast soon 
after the conference in Cleveland, at a 
time and place to be announced. 
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New Spokane Franchise 


Permits Natural Gas Use 


A franchise has been granted by the 
Spokane city council to the Spokane 
Gas & Fuel Co. for the piping into Spo- 
kane of natural gas, and it is under- 
stood that this may be done as a post- 
war project. 

The 25-year franchise is subject to 
revocation by the city 10 years from 
July 7, 1945, the effective date, if the 
company fails to bring in the natural 
gas by that time. 

F. A. Woodworth, manager of the gas 
company, said the natural gas would be 
a great industrial asset to Spokane, and 
that it could be piped from the Montana 
area with the line not more than 300 


miles in length. 
© a 


Army Praises Laboratories 


The American Gas Association Labor- 
atories last month in a letter signed by 
Lieut.-Col. W. Randolph Lovelace II, 
chief of the Aero Medical Laboratory, 


received the commendation and thanks | 


of the Army Air Forces Materiel Com- 
mand for a series of oxygen controls de- 
veloped at the laboratory under the di- 
rection of R. M. Conner. 
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«ange pr ecgices for studies growing 
out of the recommendations of the 
PCGA’s Committee for Industry Devel- 
opment, under the chairmanship of 
H. L. Masser, executive vice president, 
Southern California Gas Co., Los An- 
geles, have been made as follows: 


The sales and advertising section, 
R. J. Phillips, chairman, is to study 
the post-war market based on records 
of the past, taking into account new 
developments such as west coast pop- 
ulation gains, possible industrializa- 
tion, housing needs and characteristics 
and probable competitive conditions. 


The Post-war Appliance Committee, 
W. M. Jacobs, chairman, will continue 
its study of appliance improvement. 
At a meeting of this committee on 
December 8, two subcommittees were 
formed. The first, headed by Frank 
Weiss, Southern California Gas Co., 
will investigate the possibilities of 
new appliances such as dishwashers, 
incinerators, etc., and the second head- 
ed by E. H. Adler, San Diego Gas 
and Electric Co., will devote itself 
to commercial and industrial appli- 
ances. The Post-war Appliance Com- 
mittee late in November mailed to all 


PCGA Assigns Post-War Studies 


Pacific coast manufacturers a com- 
prehensive outline of possible fields 
for research in the development of 
domestic gas appliances. Copies of 
this outline have been requested by 


* AGAEM for distribution nationally. 


The study of post-war sales policies, 
including advertising and sales financ- 
ing, was assigned to a special sub- 
committee headed by O. R. Doerr, Pa- 
cific Gas and Electric Co. The possi- 
bility of more uniformity in utility 
sales and service policies will be con- 
sidered as an aid to manufacturers 
and distributors. 


To the Technical Section, Elting Hen- 
derson, chairman, was assigned an in- 
vestigation of new materials, of con- 
struction, training of service and op- 
erating personnel and a study of the 
Pacific coast gas supply situation, both 
natural and manufactured. 

W. G. Vincent, Pacific Gas and 
Electric Co., a member of the main 
committee, has undertaken a study of 
national economic factors as they may 
affect the post-war gas business on 
the coast. Among these are manpower 
and employment possibilities. In this 


Mr. Vincent has asked R. R. Black- 


burn, Southern California Gas Co., to 
enlist the aid of Pacific coast person- 
nel men and as a result Mr. Black- 
burn has called a personnel meeting 
to be held in San Francisco on Janu- 
ary 19 and 20. 

The Manufacturers Section, A. H. 
Sutton, chairman, will work closely 
with all of these projects, particular- 
ly in furnishing statistical material 
and in advising on appliance produc- 
tion possibilities. 
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New Gas Production 


e Natural gas is reported to have been 
discovered in the central section of the 
Canadian province of Saskatchewan. A 
report from the Provincial Department 
of Natural Resources, issued Dec. 2, 
said the discovery was made by the 
Simpson Oil and Gas Co., Ltd., drilling 
between the communities of Simpson 
and Imperial. The company sunk three 
wells in the section, striking gas in the 
No. 3 well at 600 ft. with pressure at 
that depth recorded at 259 lb. The de- 
partment report stated that the gas was 
mixed with water, and that the drilling 
crew would seek to effect a water shut- 
off with the intention of sinking the 
well deeper. The Simpson Oil Co. has 
for some time been conducting explora- 
tions for oil and gas in the district, 
about 100 miles northwest of Regina. 
In all, the company has sunk 25 shal- 
low test wells after receiving the re- 
port of a survey conducted by Prof. F. 
H. Edmunds of the University of Sas- 
katchewan. 
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WAR EMERGENCY SERVICE 
FOR UNCLE SAM or 


DIGGING TRENCH FOR 
CIVILIAN REQUIREMENTS 


® Correct, compact design—Miulti- 
speed Transmission— Abundant Power 
Full Crawler Mounting—High Capac- 
ity Digging Wheel—Operating ease— 
Unit type construction and Top Qual- 
ity Materials—features that have made 
“CLEVELANDS’” preferred equip- 
ment for Gas Companies for close to a 
quarter of a century—are some of the 
reasons why Uncle Sam’s Engineers 
found in “CLEVELANDS” the built- 
in adaptability to meet the tough con- 
ditions in the various war theaters 
and why “CLEVELANDS” are today 


valuable adjuncts to our combat forces. 


THE CLEVELAND TRENCHER COMPANY 


20100 ST. CLAIR AVE. 


‘‘Pioneer of the Small Trencher’ 


CLEVELAND 17, OHIO 


“CLEVELANDS” Save More...Because they Do More 


Bulletin on Automotive Cooling System 


A comprehensive treatise of auto- 
motive cooling systems, the bulletin 
recently issued by the Office of De- 
fense Transportation, Cooling Systems: 
Cleaning, Flushing, Rust Prevention 
and Antifreeze, is available from the 
Vehicle Maintenance Section, Division 
of Motor Transport, Washington. In 
discussing the importance of preven- 
tive cooling system maintenance, the 
bulletin states: 


“Every commercial vehicle operator 
should carefully restudy his cooling- 
system maintenance methods, particu- 
larly in the light of present war emer- 
gency conditions of discontinuance of 
motor vehicle production for civilian 
use, shortage of replacement parts and 
labor, and increasing demand on ex- 
isting vehicles for essential services 
connected with the war effort. 


Preventive cooling-system mainte- 
nance service, in the real sense of the 
word, should be practiced. For exam- 
ple, overheating of the engine from 
loss of cooling liquid should be avoid- 
ed by preventive inspection and servic- 
ing for leakage and overflow losses 
rather than by continually adding wa- 
ter or valuable antifreeze. Likewise, 


the problem of rust-clogging and cor- 
rosion damage should be eliminated 
by the prevention of corrosion rather 
than by the correction of rust-clog- 
ging through clean-out methods or the 
replacement of damaged parts con- 
taining critical materials after the 
cooling system is in trouble. 


“Generally speaking, preventive 
cooling-system maintenance never has 
been up to the standard of service for 
other units of the vehicle. It is there- 
fore all the more important that a 
higher standard should be set and con- 
stantly maintained during these criti- 
cal times to prevent conditions of neg- 
lect that otherwise will result in gaso- 
line wastage, lubricating difficulties, 
and excessive wear or damage of the 
engine from either overheating or 
overcooling. 


“The importance of maintaining the 
automotive cooling system as close as 
possible to new-car efficiency at all 
times can be appreciated if it is real- 
ized that even in the smaller engines 
the amount of heat which must be dis- 
sipated through the cooling liquid and 
radiator is sufficient to heat a 6-room 
house on a zero day. The amount of 


FOR INDUSTRIAL AND COMMERCIAL 
BURNERS AND FURNACES 


Opening time adjustable, 5 to 60 seconds. 
range in pressures. Handles up to 5 lbs. 


@ Widest 
@ Wides range 


of sizes. Available from 34” to 6” I.P.S. for manufactured, 


natural or I.p.g. gases. 


e Ample power is available for 


louvre control. Damper arm easily rotated to any desired 


position. ¢@ 
I.P.S., uses but 8 watts. 


Low current consumption. In sizes up to 1/2” 


Write for Catalog 52 


GENERAL |g) CONTROLS 


801 ALLEN AVENUE ¢ GLENDALE 1, CALIF. 


BRANCHES: Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Cleve- 
land, Detroit, Denver, Chicago, Dallas and 
San Francisco 


water pumped at high speed in <uct 
an engine would fill a 50-gal. drum 
in 60 sec. Complete failure of coolin; 
for any reason means dangerous over. 
heating of the engine in a few minutes fiji 


“Proper cooling contributes more to 
continued engine operation and _ long 
life than is generally realized. Many 
expensive road failures are caused by 
the simplest irregularities that very 
often could have been detected and 
corrected through a few minutes’ close 
inspection before the vehicle left the 
shop.” 

Other sections of the bulletin of in. 
terest to the industry include preven. 
tive inspection and testing for cooling§~ 
liquid losses; routine maintenance of 
the cooling system; diagnosis of over- 
heating and over-cooling of engine;§™ 
cooling system corrosion and its pre- 
vention, and physical and chemical 
characteristics of different types of an-§ 4 


tifreeze and their effects on the coolingg dia 
system. as 
= tha 

dev 
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Washington Orders dail 


Manufactured Gas (L-174): Schedule— ¢c 
A of the order, listing industrial and 
public consumers who must receive pref- 
erential attention from utilities, was 
revised to bring it into accord with the 
schedule contained in U-7 pertaining 
to natural gas. 

General directive No. 1 of L-174 was 
revoked, placing consumers with stand- 
by on an equal basis during curtail- f 
ments. Formerly, deliveries were first§ oe; 
reduced to those with coal burning 
standby equipment. 


e Copper (M-9-c): Restricts use of cop- 
per in the manufacture of articles or 
parts (or repair parts) where less scarce th 
material is available. Where copper isg— ™ 
permitted, minimum amounts must bef di 
used. Principal gas industry items af- 
fected are: heaters, air conditioning t™ 
equipment, hot water tanks, piping and§ W! 
tubing, unit heaters, gas heater and§ th 
stove installation connections, ranges 
(except when in specified uses whereg W' 
4 to 1% oz. of copper base alloy is al- 
lowed). to 


e Gas and Electric Utilities (U-1-f):j °° 
An amendment issued in December re-§ 2¢ 
moves the restriction limiting short line 
extensions to consumers previously un- p. 
able to obtain service. Persons living 
outside critical housing areas will now 
be able to have service. 


without liquid hydrocarbon fractions 


st 
C 
e@ Natural Gas: Sweet natural gas, a 
C 
extracted, produced in Hugoton Field, § ;; 


Okla., and when sold for use in the 

manufacture of furnace black, was giv-§ . 
en a ceiling price of 4 cents per thou- t! 
sand cu. ft., at a pressure of 16.4 lb. per 1i 
sq. in., by OPA Dec, 23. le 


Furnace black is a product used in 
the manufacture of synthetic rubber. 


e Repair Service: In order to insure 
adequate supply of repair and mainte- 
nance service for gas appliances, OPA I 
on Dec. 27 allowed some suppliers to é 
increase prices. 1 
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Soil Corrosion Survey at 
ichita Falls, Texas 


According to the December, 1943, Technical News Bulle- 
tin of the National Bureau of Standards, K. H. Logan, chief 
of the bureau’s underground corrosion section, in cooperation 
with the Cast Iron Pipe Research Association, is making a 


iT} 


d long special survey of corrosion experienced in the vicinity of 


M any 


Wichita Falls, Texas, at the request of that city’s water de- 


sed by partment. 
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The shortage of iron and steel has accentuated the need 
for reducing corrosion of pipelines as much as possible. The 
most promising method at present seem to be the imposition 
of negative electrical potentials on a line which is to be pro- 
tected. There are two ways of doing this, one by drawing 
energy from a regular power line, the other by connecting to 
the pipeline zinc slabs buried at intervals in the earth. The 
first method is in widespread use in Texas, and a very exten- 
sive installation of zinc anodes has been in use in southern 
Colorado for a number of years. 

The Petroleum Industry Electrical Association and a num- 
ber of pipeline organizations have asked for cooperation in 
determining the effectiveness of these two field methods, and 
Mr. Logan will also consider this aspect of the problem. 
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New Brunswick Gas Shortage 


A natural gas shortage is being experienced in the Cana- 
dian city of Moncton, New Brunswick, and residents there 
as well as in neighboring municipalities have been warned 
that no improvement can be expected unless new fields are 
developed. The shortage has resulted despite the fact that two 
new wells, with a combined production of 1,350,000 cu. ft. 
daily, have been brought in at the Stoney Creek fields, mak- 
ing a total of 39 wells now producing in the province. 


Countering the benefit of these new wells is the fact that 
several other wells have shown decreased production, while 
the demand for natural gas has ranged higher because of 
severe winter weather, with temperatures dropping as low 
as 30 degrees below zero on occasion. H. W. Hole, manager 
of New Brunswick Gas and Oil Fields, Ltd., says experts 
have recommended a wider program of drilling and explora- 
tion. He adds, however, that funds are not available for 
other than routine drilling in proven fields. 

Approximately 6400 customers in and around Moncton are 
served by gas from the Stoney Creek fields. 
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P. G. & E. Meets Peaks With Dry Gas 


Activity in California’s dry natural gas fields, especially 
those of the northern California region which have become 
main support of the widespread Pacific Gas & Electric Co. 
distributions, is reflected in the November drilling report. 

For the first 11 months last year, 26 new dry gas wells, or 
twice as many as in the like 1942 period, were completed, 
while 25 new drilling rigs had been set up as against 16 in 
the like 1942 period. 

Entering December, 144 wells were on production, which 
was 36 more than the year previous. 

Sharp increase in wells put on the producing lists are due 
to be shown for December and January as seasonal gas de- 
mand mounts. The peak last January was 166 dry gas wells 
on production and the number is expected to go well above 
200 before the end of this month. 

a e 


AGA Issues Air Conditioning Leaflet 


The AGA has recently published a leaflet, “Improving In- 
stallation Design and Reducing Investment Cost of Gas Air 
Conditioning Systems,” by G. E. May, chairman, Technical 
Advisory Committee, Joint Committee on Gas Summer Air 
Conditioning of the Industrial & Commercial and Residen- 
tial Sections. 

The paper discusses the following factors affecting the 
calculations of capacity requirements: (1) heat transmission 
through walls, ceilings and floors; (2) sun effect; (3) electric 
lights and appliances; (4) persons; (5) ventilation; (6) duct 
losses; (7) totals—still high; and (8) load factor. 
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Michigan Consolidated Buys 2 Companies 


Michigan Consolidated Gas Co., exercising an option, has 
purchased the Big Rapids Gas Co. and Mecosta Pipe Line Co., 
according to an announcement made by W. C. Taggart, pres- 
ident of the Big Rapids and Mecosta concerns. Transaction 
was to have been completed by Jan. 1. 
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ES, the illustration 
shows a sample of 
Permaglas—the glass lin- 
ing of aSMITHway Auto- 
matic Water Heater. 


You knew Permaglas 
before the war. You'll 
know it better than ever 
when critical materials go 
back into civilian use. 


Permaglas is your hall- 
mark of quality—your 
basis for selling profitably 
in a market that will de- 
mand the highest stand- 
ards possible in household 
convenience, sanitation, 
and cleanliness. 


Keep SMITHway 
Permaglas Automatic Wa- 
ter Heaters at the top of 
your list. You'll find them 


a profitable source of cus- 
tomer satisfaction. 


*Permaglas is the copyrighted name for the glass lining developed 
and pioneered by the A. O. Smith Corporation for steel tanks. It is 
corrosion-resistant, smooth, lustrous and sanitary. Its elasticity is 
equal to that of the steel to which it is fused. 


Heated with Gas... Stored in Glass 


Permaglas Victory Model Heaters are avail. 
able in all sizes in accordance with L-185 


Geimagl 


WATER HEATERS 


Offices at: New York - 
Houston * 


A. O. SMITH Corporation 


Chicago + Tulsa 


Seattle 


Pittsburgh - 
Los Angeles - 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


PEOPLE 


e L. L. Baxter of Fayetteville, Ark., vice 
president of the Arkansas Western Gas 
Co. since 1936, has been named presi- 
dent. His selection 
was announced fol- 
lowing the setting 
up by the company 
of a new board of 
directors in compli- 
ance with an SEC 
order. Other mem- 
bers of board of di- 
rectors are: Clint 
Murchison, Dallas, 
Texas, chairman; 
John Cain, also of 
Dallas; E. W. Cook, 
E] Paso, Texas, and 
Marion Wasson, 
Fayetteville, Ark. 


Mr. Baxter came to Fayetteville from 
Dallas in 1932 as district manager. At 
the present time he is secretary-treas- 
urer of the Southern Gas Association, 
in which capacity he has served since 
March, 1940. 


L. L. Baxter 


e Union Gas Company of Canada, Ltd., 
with headquarters at Chatham, Ontario, 
has named Russell M. Perkins of Chat- 
ham to the newly created position of 
supervisor of customer relations with 
authority extending to the company’s 
subsidiaries—City Gas Company of Lon- 
don (Ontario) and the Windsor (On- 
tario) Gas Company. The general man- 
ager, Colonel Thomas Weir, says that 
the purpose of the new job is to pro- 
vide the public with the best possible 
service. Joining the company in 1934, 
Mr. Perkins has been sales manager 
of the Windsor Gas Company for the 
past two years. Prior to that he had 
been district sales manager at Sarnia, 
Ontario, for four years. He was named 
to the new post Novembér 30. 


e Wisconsin Power & Light Co., Madi- 
son, Wis., announces the appointment 
of J. D. Howard, commercial and indus- 
trial supervisor of the company, as its 
new business manager, to succeed Paul 
DeLeon, who has recently gone to Cleav- 
er-Brooks Co., Inc., Milwaukee. Mr. 
Howard had recently been on leave from 
the company to serve with the War Pro- 
duction Board. 


e H. C. Thuerk, president of Bradford. 


Electric Co. since 1941, has been elected 
president and a director of New Jersey 
Power & Light Co., according to an an+ 
nouncement made Nov. 10. Before 1941 
he was a member of the staff of the At- 
lantic Utility Service Corp., New York. 
He has been an active member of the 
AGA, serving as chairman of the Com- 
munity Development Committee from 
1939 to 1941. 


e C. A. Breitung, vice president and di- 
rector of Southwest Natural Gas Co., 
Ada, Okla., has resigned from the com- 
pany to devote his full time to private 
business .He had been at Ada since 
1927, and will now go to San Antonio, 
Texas. 


58 


e James F. Pollard, retiring president 
of the Seattle Gas Co., was honored Dec. 
7 at a dinner attended by more than 150 
employees of the company. Mr. Pollard, 
a past president of the Pacific Coast Gas 
Association and an industry leader in 
establishing the AGA national advertis- 
ing program, will take up new business 
connections in California. Succeeding 
to the presidency of the Seattle Co. is N. 
Henry Gellert of Philadelphia. Charles 
Sturkey of Rock Hill, S. C., is the com- 
pany’s new vice president and general 
manager. th di 


e The following changes in the manage- 
ment personnel of the Pacific Gas & 
Electric Co. have been announced by A. 
Emory Wishon, vice president and gen- 
eral manager: Effective Jan. 1, Thomas 
J. Straub will be general counsel; R. H. 
Gerdes, assistant general counsel; W. B. 
Bosley, special counsel; W. G. B. Euler, 
vice president in charge of operations; 
I. C. Steele, chief engineer; and Walter 
Dreyer, chief of the division of civil en- 
gineering. All except Mr. Gerdes, who 
comes from the law §rm of Ear] & Hall 
& Gerdes, are former members of the 
company. 


e F. S. Wade, president, and H. L. Mas- 
ser, executive vice president, Southern 
California Gas Co., have announced the 
appointment of Dr. George Hebbard as 
technical adviser to direct the manufac- 
turing processes at the company’s but1- 
diene plant. Dr. Hebbard has been re- 
tained for a limited period of time 
through the cooperation of Dow Chem- 
ical Co., where he has been serving as 
superintendent of the Torrance styrene 
plart, which he was responsible for 
building. 


Grove Lawrence will continue as man- 
ager of manufacture, compressor and 
storage; J. G. Rollow as construction 
engineer; and Guy Corfield as research 
chemist. 


Two of the units of the butadiene 
plant resumed production late in De- 
cember. It is expected that the remain- 
ing units will be brought into full oper- 
ation within a short period. 


e President F. S. Wade of Southern Cal- 
ifornia Gas Co. has announced the fol- 


lowing shifts of executive positions in 
* the company, “in the interests of greater 


efficiency and simplification of opera- 
tions”: G. W. Carbee, former southern 
division manager, will become manager 
of purchases and stores. His old posi- 
tion will be filled by P. W. Walters, re- 
cently district agent at Compton. Wil- 
liam Maddock will continue to act as 
purchasing agent under the direction ‘of 
Mr. Carbee. Mr. Carbee will work under 
Vice President William Moeller, Jr. As 
a result of these changes, C. A. Renz, 
manager of customers service, will be 
under. the supervision of Vice Presiden: 
F. M. Banks instead of under Executive 
Vice President H. L. Masser; and B. M. 
Laulhere, manager of engineering serv- 
ices, will work under Mr. Masser rather 
than under Mr. Moeller. 


e H. M. Brundage, New York regiona; 
director of the Smaller War Plants Corp, 
and former gas industry sales executive, 
has recently been appointed commis. 
sioner of markets of New York City by 
Mayor F.. H. LaGuardia to succeed Dan. 
iel P. Woolley, Jr. Mr. Brundage was 
formerly associated with Consolidated 
Edison Co. of New York, Inc., Standard 
Oil Co. of New York, and Washington 
Gas Light Co., and for several years op- 
erated his own gas refrigerator distri- 
bution firm in Richmond, Va. He held 
various posts in the WPB before being 


“named regional director of the Smaller 


War Plants Corp. last spring. 


e D. A. Hulcy, president of Lone Star 
Gas Co., has recently announced the 
following changes among executives of 
the company: Richard G. Soper, who 
came to the Dallas division 35 years ago, 
retired as vice president of Lone Star 


, and general man- 


ager of the Dallas 
division. Chester L. 
May, a vice presi- 
dent of the com- 
pany, was promoted 
to have general su- 
pervision of all dis- 
tribution properties 
of the system, in- 
cluding Dallas and 
Fort. Worth. Mr. 
May has been with 
Lone Star since 
1917. This change 
places the two prin- 
cipal departments 
of the Lone Star system under unified 
management, with Elmer F. Schmidt, 
vice president in charge of the gather- 
ing and transmission system and related 
activities, and Mr. May in charge of dis- 
tribution properties. 


C. L. May 


@ Wesley F. Wright, operating manager 
of the Dallas division under Mr. Soper, 
will succeed him as general manager of 
the division, effective Jan. 1. 


Floyd L. Carmichall, operating man- 
ager of the Fort Worth division since 
1933, has been appointed general man- 
ager of that division. 


Roy C. Coffee, who came to the legal 
department of the company 18 years 
ago, has resigned as general attorney to 
resume private practice of law. 


eo O. H. Moore, formerly assistant su- 
perintendent of compressor stations for 
the Lone Star Gas System, resigned 
from that position on November 15 to 
become superintendent of compressor 
strtions for the Tennessee (rs and 
Transmission Co., which is building the 
new gas line from Corpus Christi east to 
West Virginia. 

Mr. Moore had been with the Lone 
Star Compressor department since 1926, 
and had been assistant sup?rintendent 
of that department since 1929. 


e E. A. Steinberger, chief valuation and 
plant accounting engineer for Lone Star 
Gas Co., has resigned to enter private 
practice as consulting valuction ac- 
countint and engineer. On Jin. 1 he 
opened his office in Suite 1308 Liberty 
Bank Bldg., Dallas, Texas. 


Mr. Steinberger will specialize in all 
phases of valuation accounting and en- 
gineering of gas and oil properties, as 
well as in the derivation and study of 
original costs and utilization of gas util- 
ity properties as prescribed in Federal 
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Power Commission Order No. 73. Mr. 
Steinberger has been associated with 
Lone Star and affiliated companies for 
18 years in plant accounting and valua- 
tion work. 


e Don Warner, former manager of a 
number of Gas Service Co. properties at 
Warrensburg and Carrollton, Mo., has 
peen chosen to succeed Jack Torbert as 
new business manager of the Gas Serv- 
ice Co. at Wichita, effective Jan. 1. Mr. 
Torbert resigned to enter private busi- 
ness in Kansas City, Kan. Vern Allison, 
new business manager of the company’s 
Wichita and Carrollton group, will be 
promoted to take over Mr. Warner’s 
former duties. 


e The Iowa-Illinois Gas & Electric Co. 
has recently announced the promotion 
of Margaret A. Crooks to the position of 
home service director of the entire com- 
pany organization, covering several Iowa 
and Illinois cities, and of Wayne J. Lintz 
to that of merchandise supervisor of the 
Illinois district. Mrs. Crooks, formerly 
with Marshall Field and Commonwealth 
Edison companies in Chicago, has been 
with Iowa-lIllinois since 1939. Mr. Lintz 
came to the company more than 10 years 
ago. 


e The Mountain Fuel Supply Co., Salt 
Lake City, Utah, has recently appointed 
Phyllis Snow as home service director. 
Miss Snow, a graduate of the University 
of Utah, was formerly a home econom- 


ics teacher in the Salt Lake City area. 
The Mountain Fuel Supply Co. serves 20 
Utah and three Wyoming communities. 


e Walter Ochterbeck, field engineer for 
the division of distribution of the Lone 
Star Gas System and member of the 
company for 18 years, was promoted to 
assistant engineer November 1. His pro- 
motion was announced by L. B. Den- 
ning, Jr., operating manager. In his 
new capacity he will work under H. D. 
Portwood, chief engineer of distribu- 
tion. 


e The executive board of the American 
Gas Association announces the reelec- 
tion of the following. members of the 
finance and control committee: James 
A. Brown, Commonwealth & Southern 
Corp., New York, chairman; George S. 
Hawley, president, Bridgeport, Conn.; 
Frank H. Lerch, Jr., president, Gas 
Companies, Inc., New York, and P. 8S. 
Young, chairman of executive commit- 
tee, Public Service Electric & Gas Co., 
Newark. N. J. 


After constitutional amendments have 
been adopted, the two vice presidents 
of the association will also be members 
ex officio. 


e Margaret Woodman Andersen has 
been appointed home service director 
of the Grand Rapids district of Michi- 
gan Consolidated Gas Co., to succeed 
Lucille M. Hall who resigned on Decem- 
ber 15. Mrs. Andersen has been a mem- 
ber of the Grand Rapids home service 
staff for five years, and was recently 
appointed chairman of the nutrition 
committee of the Kent county defense 
council. Lois Nelson Kalawart, assist- 
ant director, has been assigned addi- 


Pa, 


PEOPLE 


tional responsibilities as supervisor of 
the company’s nutrition center. 


e N. R. Feltes, vice president of Bas- 
tian-Morley Company, Inc., La Porte, 
Ind., has been elected to the executive 
board of the American Gas Association, 
to succeed Watson E. Derwent, who re- 
cently resigned. 


Mr. Feltes has been executive vice 
president and director of Bastian-Mor- 
ley Co., Inc., since 1933. Prior to that 
time he had been associated with Mor- 
gan & Wright, Detroit; Losier Motor Co., 
Detroit; Ames Holden McCready, Mon- 
treal; Studebaker Corp., South Bend, 
and from 1928 to 1933 was president 
and director of N. R. Feltes & Co., Chi- 
cago. 

He has been active in the Association 
of Gas Appliance and Equipment Man- 
ufacturers, and is a director of the 
Plumbing and Heating Industries Bu- 
reau, Chicago. 


Mr. Feltes has been president of Amer- 
ican Trust Co., South Bend, since 1935; 
director of Electric Spraylit Co., She- 
boygan, Wis., since 1928, and director 
of Campbell, Wyant and Cannon Foun- 
dry Co., Muskegon, Mich., since 1942. 


e Richard Sachse, member of the Cali- 
fornia State Railroad Commission since 
April, 1941, has been elected president 
of the commission. Mr. Sachse, consult- 
ant engineer and former chief engineer 
for the commission, was named by for- 
mer Governor Olson to fill an unexpired 
term in 1941, and reappointed for a six- 
year term. 


How’d you like to “sweat it out” 
Paratroopers? ... step off into space on a com- 
bat mission? * Perhaps you, and we, could do 
it if we had to. But all that Uncle Sam asks of 
us is to buy more War Bonds, sacrifice a few 
comforts and produce for Victory! * The 
PAYNE plant has concentrated on war pro- 
duction for two years. But PAYNE Gas Fur- 
naces will be back . . . surpassing even their 
pre-war standards of design, quality and per- 
formance. You can count on that. 


PAYNEHEAT . 


with the 


>_LNEARLY 30 YEARS OF LEADERSHIP J? 


Layne FURNACE & SUPPLY CO., INC., BEVERLY HILLS, CALIFORNIA 
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e E. P. “Red” Millikan, since 1929 man- 
ager of the Pacific Coast sales division 
of American Stove Co., was transferred 
to Chicago on Jan. 
Las manager of the 
company’s northern 
sales division. R.W. 
**‘Doc’’ Campbell 
steps into Mr. Mil- 
likan’s former posi- 
tion as manager of 
the Pacific Coast 
sales division. 

“Red” Millikan 
entered the range 
manufacturing in- 
dustry in 1920 im- 
mediately following 
his graduation from 
university, becom- 
ing a salesman for Clark-Jewell Stove 
Co. on the West Coast. He was subse- 
quently transferred to Chicago as assist- 
ant sales manager for Clark-Jewell, a 
division of American Stove Co., and held 
that position until his return to the 
Coast in 1929. 


“Doc” Campbell has had a long career 
in the gas utility industry, serving as 
superintendent of appliance sales for 
Southern California Gas Co.; sales man- 
ager for Payne Furnace & £upply Co., 
and West Coast representative for L. J. 
Mueller Co. He joined American Stove 
13 years ago as a salesman and served 
the company for a number of years as 
Los Angeles manager prior to his pres- 
ent appointment. 


R. W. Campbell 


e Frank H. Fisher of Chicago has been 
appointed manager of the welding and 


cutting division of the Bastian-Blessing 
Co., Chicago. He will supervise promo- 
tional and sales work of the company’s 
“Rego” line and work in close coopera- 
tion with customers of “Rego” welding 
and cutting products. 


Mr. Fisher was previously associated 
with American Steel Foundries of Chi- 
cago, and also served for a number of 
years as district sales manager of R. 
Cooper, Jr., Inc., General Electric Co.’s 
Chicago distributor. 


e Harold E. Handley, general manager 
of Handley Brown Heater Co. of Jack- 
son, Mich., announces the appointment 
of Harold J. Rust as new sales manager 
of the company. 


Mr. Rust started with Consumers 
Power Co. of Michigan in the Saginaw 
division as crew manager of water heat- 
er salesmen in 1927, was made appli- 
ance superintendent of that division in 
1928, and went to Jackson in 1934 as 
superintendent of gas and electric ap- 
pliance sales. He goes to Handley Brown 
from a position as director of sales, of 
Acme Industries, Inc., Jackson. 


Ralph H. Heberling, for the past two 
years assistant to the president in 
charge of manufacturing, has been ap- 
pointed vice president of the Edward 
Valve & Mfg. Co., Inc., East Chicago, 
Ind., effective Jan. 1, 1944. 

Mr. Heberling, who before joining 
the Edward organization was for many 
year a prominent Chicago area manu- 
facturer and consulting engineer, will 
continue to supervise all manufacturing 
activities of the company. 
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e Fred A. Kaiser has been appointe 


assistant to the president of Detroit4/ 


Michigan Stove Co., it was announced 
by John A. Fry, 
president. Prior to 
his elevation to the 
new position he was 
sales manager of 
the company. 


Mr. Kaiser has 
been associated 
with Detroit-Mich- 
igan Stove for the 
past 10 years. Start- 
ing as a territory 
sales representative 
in Pennsylvania 
and New York in 
‘1933, he later did 
Similar work in 
Michigan. In 1938 he was made sales 
manager. During the past 16 months, 
most of his duties have been in connec. 
tion with the company’s new plant No. 2, 
which is entirely on war work. 


Fred A. Kaiser 


e George Baldwin, former Washington 


sales representative of the Geo. D. Roper§ 


Corp., Rockford, Ill., and recently chief 
of the Domestic Stove Section of the 
Plumbing and Heating Division of the 
WPB, has been appointed sales manager 
of the Roper company’s gas range divi- 
sion. Mr. Baldwin will devote much of 
his time to production and distribution 
of the war model gas range which Roper 
will start producing in the near future. 


Obituaries 


Al C. Joy 


Alexander Cartwright Joy, 63, direc- 
tor of public relations and head of the 
advertising department of Pacific Gas 
& Electric Co., San 
Francisco, died on 
December 4 after 
a short illness. 


Al Joy’s career 
was a colorful one. 
In 1922, after va- 
ried experience as 
printer, actor, re- 
porter, dramatic 
critic, editor, pub- 
licity director for 
political cam- 
paigns and student 
of law, he was ap- 
pointed advertising 
manager of the . 
San Joaquin Light & Power Corp., and 
remained ever since in the public util- 
ity field. In 1930 he became publicity 
and advertising manager of the Pacific 
Gas & Electric Co. 

Since 1931 he had been a member of 
the Pacific Coast Gas Association, serv- 
ing several times as chairman of the as- 
sociation’s cooperative advertising com- 
mittee. He was in 1941-42 president of 
the Public Utility Advertising Associa- 
tion of America. 

In addition, he had been president of 
the San Joaquin Valley Baseball League, 
California Raisin Festival Association, 
San Francisco Electric Development 
League, San Francisco Press Club and 
San Francisco Advertising Club. He 
was one of two men to whom San Fran- 
cisco’s well known club, the Family, had 
granted an honorary life membership. 


Al C. Joy 
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"ling of “Gas Age” 
fin 1921, Mr. Lind- 


E. Lindquist 


Albert E. Lindquist, 50, publisher of 
“Gas Age” and secretary of the Rob- 
bins Publishing Co., died suddenly of 
a heart attack on 
December 5 at his 
home in Chappa- 
qua, New York. 
With the merg- 


“Gas Record” 


quist became mid- 
dle western man- 
ager of the new 
magazine, In 1928 
he was made man- 
aging editor, and 
since then pro- 
gressed steadily to 


A. E. Lindquist 


‘the position he held 


at the time of his death—publishing not 
only “Gas Age” but also “Industrial 
Gas,” “Gas Appliance Merchandising,” 
“LP-Gas” and “Brown’s Directory of 
American Gas Companies.” He had been 
with the Robbins Publishing Co. for 22 
years. 

Mr. Lindquist was clerk of the Gild 
of Ancient Supplers, a veteran of the 
last war, commander of American Le- 
gion post No. 453, and only a month 
ago was chosen for a two-year term as 
councilman of the town of New Castle. 


Otto Goldkamp 


Otto Goldkamp, 49, gas meter depart- 
ment superintendent for the San Diego 
Gas and Electric Co., died December 
23, after an illness of several weeks. 

Mr. Goldkamp. had been with the 
company since 1909 as messenger, me- 
ter reader, foreman of the gas meter 
repair shop, and finally as superintend- 
ent of the gas meter department. His 
inventions in the fields of gas pressure 
regulation, and in the accurate meas- 
urement of gas flow, and his develop- 
ment of many appliances for repairing 
and testing of gas meters, straining de- 
vices, etc., gained for him a wide repu- 
tation in the gas industry. 

Throughout his career he was active 
in the work of the Pacific Coast Gas 
Association, and in 1937 was awarded 
the association’s Basford trophy for 
outstanding achievement. 

* 


— so 


John Manley Fisher, 51, regional man- 
ager for the Bryant Heater Co., died 
at St. Luke’s Hospital, 
December 14. 

Mr. Fisher was a veteran of the last 
war, in which he attained the rank of 
major, and received many decorations 
for his accomplishments. After the war 
he spent several years with the Anglo- 
Persian Oil Co., engaged in drilling op- 
erations in Mexico, and entered the 
gas heating business in 1926. In 1933 
he joined the Bryant Air Conditionng 


- | Corporation, Chicago, and went to Cleve- 


W. H. Parker 


land in 1939 in the position he held at 
the time of his death. 


W. H. Parker, 51, vice president in 
charge of manufacturing, Pittsburgh 
Equitable Meter Co., died suddenly Dec. 
28 in his Cathedral Mansions apartment 
home. 
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Cleveland, on | 


During World War I Mr. Parker was 
cited for the development of a synchro- 
nizing device for firing bullets between 
the blades of airplane propellers. Dur- 
ing our present war, Mr. Parker aided 
in the development and manufacture of 
medium caliber, armor-piercing shells. 
He was-~a graduate of North Carolina 
State College. 

a 


C. H. Van Hooren 


Charles H. Van Hooren, 34, chief 
clerk in the commercial department of 
Portland Gas & Coke Co., died suddenly 
of a heart attack on November 25. Mr. 
Van Hooren had been with the com- 
pany for 16 years, and had been in the 
commercial department since 1932. 


Citation to P. G. & E. 


The Pacific Gas and Electric Co. has 
recently received official commendation 
from both the army and navy—in let- 
ters from Lieutenant General Delos C. 
Emmons and Rear Admiral John W. 
Greenslade—for its extensive, efficient 
and thorough participation in the war 
effort. Utility companies are not eligible 
for the army-navy “E,” and this double 
citation from the military authorities 
may fairly be considered an equivalent 
honor; for, as the letters point out, the 
new construction and production rec- 
ords established in the district served 
by P. G. & E. were made possible by 
the power, light and fuel the company 
was instrumental in supplying. 


YOUR OWN TICKET — 


Nuit 
UUunit 


—WITH A GASAIR PLANT 


Do vou need gas—or more gas than you now can 
get during peak hours? Do you need more heat 


unit value? Is manufactured gas costing you too 


much money? 


Write your own ticket with a GASAIR installation, 
distributing a gas mixture of butane-propane and 
air at the pressure and heat unit value you specify! 


FOR STAND-BY USE OR 
PERMANENT OPERATION 
Utilities and industrial plants use GASAIR-pro- 


duced fuel to supplement piped gas, or replace it 
entirely for a few hours or permanently! 


Write for Details 
SERVICE AVAILABLE THROUGHOUT U. S. 


| LSLUF CORPORATION x x 


1072 BRYANT STREET 
SAN FRANCISCO 3, CALIF. 
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. - Safe from Winter’s 


Icey Blasts! 


MACNHICK 
CHART 
CLOCKS 


10 ROTATION SPEEDS 


Hermetically sealed against dust, mois- 
ture, corrosive gases. This protection 
cuts repair costs to a point near zero 
and insures uninterrupted service. Mac- 
nick Clocks fit practically all instru- 
ments using circular charts, enabling 
You to cut your clock inventory and 
operate with a minimum of spare 
clocks. Thousands in use by major 


companies. Send for Bulletin 104-A. 


$ 50 For the 24-Hour 
if With Adapter and 


Clock, Complete 
EACH Winding Key 
Interchangeable Converter Gears to 
effect one turn of the chart in 2, 3, 4, 
6, 8, 12 or 24 hours, or in 2, 3, or 7 
days, $3.50 each. One Macnick Chart 
Clock thus gives you 10 rotation speeds. 
Send for Bulletin No. 104-A 


AMERICAN 
RECORDING CHART CO. 


3113 E. 11th St. 
Los Angeles 23, Calif. 
510 S. Lansing Ave., Tulsa 5, Okla. 


NEW PRODUCTS 
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Air Relays 
Fisher Governor Co., Marshalltown, Ia. 


Models: Fisher Air Relays, Type 2601 
and Type 2601A. 


Application: Operating with an inde- 
pendent air supply, it assures faster pro- 
cess control, by speeding up operation 
of pilot-operated diaphragm valves and 
by eliminating lag in long control lines. 


Description: Type 2601 has a loading 
ratio of 3 to 1, providing 3 Ib. output 
pressure for each pound of air pressure 
variation on the relay diaphragm. 


Type 2601A has a loading ratio of 1 
to 1 for each pound pressure change on 
the relay diaphragm, 1 lb. output pres- 
sure change will be obtained. 


Specifications are: 4-in. cast bronze 
body with single seated double acting 
inner valve construction. Seats are cut 
in the body and in the upper diaphragm 
follower. Diaphragm housing, spacer 
piece and diaphragm head are bronze. 


Speed of operation: With a supply 
pressure to the inlet side of 20 lb., a 
main valve diaphragm of 107 sq. in. 
area, and a 2-in. valve stroke, the time 
required for stroking the valve in either 
direction would be 10 seconds. 


Compressed Air and Gas 
Cooling Equipment 


Niagara Blower Co., 6 E. 45th St., New 
York 17, N. Y. 


Model: Niagara Aero After Cooler. 


Application: Equipment for the cooling 
of compressed air, with resultant drier 
air and prevention of water damage to 
pneumatic equipment, such as rapid 
wearing out of parts because of wash- 
ing out of lubricants, freezing up of 
pneumatic tools, damage to work by 
water in paint spray, or rusting of me- 
tallic shot in blast cleaning equipment. 


Description: The new Niagara Aero Af- 
ter Cooler for compressed air uses the 
evaporative cooling principle to obtain 
the lower temperatures and a new de- 
sign gives greatly increased capacity in 
compact apparatus. Air, drawn by a 
fan through a water spray across coils 
containing the compressed air, is the 
cooling medium and temperatures with- 
in 10° of the wet bulb air temperature 
can be maintained. This permits lower 


temperatures by 10° to 25° than con- 
ventional coolers and produces com- 
pressed air that contains only one-hal 
to three-fourths the amount of water 
formerly experienced with the best 
practice. The equipment is also applied 
to gases generated for industrial use. 


Catalogs 


e Elmer E. Mills Corp., Chicago, IIl., has 
issued a six-page circular on Mills-Plas- 
tic tubing and fittings. The Mills-Plastic 
fittings are of S.A. E. type in sizes of % 
in. to % in., and are especially designed 
for high working pressures and resist- 
ance to chemicals, as is the tubing which 
is available in outside diameters of sim- 
ilar measurement. The circular - lists 
many uses of the product, gives detailed 
technical data and description of phys- 
ical properties, showing charts and ta- 
bles of working pressures. It also illus- 
trates methods for flaring, forming and 
bending the tubing. 


e Taylor Instrument Co., Rochester, 
N. Y., has issued Bulletin 98170, sum- 
marizing its industrial instrument line. 
The bulletin, entitled “The Taylor Guide 
to Correct Instrument Selection,” is di- 
vided according to the variables to be 
measured or controlled, i.e., tempera- 
ture, pressure, rate of flow, liquid level, 
force, position, time cycie and humidity, 
with an exposition on how the three 
basic types of Taylor instruments (indi- 
cating, recording and controlling) are 
adapted to suit these variables. Atten- 
tion is also called to the interchangeable 
feature of Taylor instruments, and to 
special function instruments. 
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Orifice Calculator 


W.B.P. Gas Flow 


How Calculator Operates 
To Find Drill Size 


Rotate movable dial until specific gravity coincides with gas 
pressure. 

Rotate movable segment until proper orifice coefficient coin- 
cides with desired gas quantity (cu. ft. per hr.). If orifice 
coefficient is not known, use 0.8. 


. Read drill size on movaple dial opposite the arrow (0.8) on 


the orifice coefficient scale of movable segment. 


To Find Cubic Feet Per Hour From 
B.t.u. Per Hour 


Rotate movable segment until heating value of gas (B. ft. u. 
per cu. ft.) coincides with gas quantity in thousands of B. ft. u. 
per hour on quantity scale. 

Read gas quantity in cu. ft. per hour against 1.0 (orifice co- 
efficient scale). 


To Find Quantity (Cu. ft. Per Hour) for 


Given Drill Size 


Rotate movable dial until specific gravity coincides with gas 
pressure. 

Rotate movable segment until arrow (0.8) on the orifice co- 
efficient scale is opposite appropriate drill size. 


. Read quantity (cu. ft. per hr.) against appropriate orifice co- 


efficient. If orifice coefficient is not known, use 0.8. 


To Find B.t. u. Per Hour Given Cubic 
Feet Per Hour 


Rotate movable segment until 1.0 on the orifice coefficient 
scale coincides with the gas quantity in cu. ft. per hour. 


. Read corresponding B.t.u. per hour in thousands against ap- 


propriate heating value (B.t.u. per cu. ft.). 


We pay postage on orders accompanied by 
remittance. Add 22% sales tax on California 
orders; 10% excise tax on Canadian orders. 


ORDER SPECIAL OFFER $ 00 
TODAY 25 % Discount on All Each 


GAS Orders of 25 or More 


1709 West 8th Street 
‘Los Angeles 14, Calif. 


Gentlemen: Please send me.............. W.B.P. Gas Flow 


Orifice Calculators, for which | am enclosing check (or 
money order) for $.........................-.. 
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% REYNOLDS builds an approved Regulator for 
every type of Gas Control Installation. Approved by 
the records of performance in actual operation, or by 
records of factory tests on new developments, every 
REYNOLDS REGULATOR, regardless of its field, 
whether for High or Low Pressure, is not only 
approved but a proved product. 


% Long Life—Efficient Operation— Accurate Regu- 
lation—Reasonable Cost—Low Upkeep—all of 
these vital features are inherent with REYNOLDS 
REGULATORS. These features are a development of 
half a century of experience in developing, designing, 
building and testing Gas Control Equipment. 


For full cooperation of our Engineering Department, 
Write our Factory, Branch Offices or Representatives. 


REYNOLDS PRODUCTS 


High Pressure Service House Regula- 
tors: Straight Lever Type— 
Models 10-20 Series. Toggle Lever 
Type— Model 30 Series. 

Low Pressure Service or Appliance 
Regulators. 

District Station Regulators. Single or 
Double Valve. Auxiliary Bowl 
and Automatic Loading Device 
Optional. 

High Pressure Line Regulators—Pilot 
Loaded—Pilot Controlled. 

Toggle Type Regulators. Single 
Valve. Double Valve. Triple 
Outlet. 

Seals: Dead Weight or Mercury. 

Relief Valves: High or Low Pressure. 

Back Pressure Valves. Automatic 
Quick-Closing Anti-Vacuum 
Valves. 

Automatic Shut-Off Valves. 

Lever Operated Valves. 

Louver Operated Device. 

Atmospheric Regulators. 

Vacuum Regulators. 


a 


BRANCH 
OFFICES 


423 Dwight Building 
Kansas City, Mo. 


2nd Unit 
Santa Fe Building 
Dallas, Texas 


* 
REPRESENTATIVES 


Eastern Appliance 
Company 
Boston, Mass. 


Wm. A. Ehlers 
No. 268 Park St. 
Upper Montclair, N. J. 


REYNOLDS GAS REGULATOR CU. 


ANDERSON, INDIANA, U.S.A. 
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PIPELINE CONSTRUCTION 


e Consolidated Gas Utilities Corp. of 
Oklahoma City is seeking FPC consent 
for the construction of .(1) a short line 
to interconnect facilities at Blackwell, 
and (2) of a compressor station at Twit- 
ty, Texas; and for the replacement of a 
section of pipeline in Grant County. 


e To insure sufficient gas to meet army 
demands in its Southwest Louisiana 
district, United Gas Pipe Line Co., 
Shreveport, is constructing 17 miles of 
4-in. and 6-in. line tying the South El- 
ton field in Jefferson Parish and the 
North Elton field in Allen Parish into 
the Iowa-Marksville line near Oberlin. 
Addition of the two Elton fields brings 
the total tied into the United Gas sys- 
tem to 95. 

Primary purpose of the construction 
was to augment supplies to Camp Clai- 
borne, where estimated peak demand 
in winter is 13 million cu. ft. daily. Also 
under construction: measuring stations 
at South and North Elton fields; a 
scrubber installation at Oberlin. 


@ United Gas Pipe Line Oo. is looping 
its Katy field line to meet the demand 
of war industries in the Houston area. 
The 45-mile line is being augmented by 
11% miles of 12-in. Other installations 
include a check valve, a meter and reg- 


ulator station. The enlarged Katy line 
will have insurance from freezing hy- 
drates through two large dehydration 
plants: (1) the 60 million cu. ft. diethy- 
lene-glycol plant in the Fairbanks field 
is now completed; (2) a similar 100 
million cu. ft. plant in the Katy field 
is in the final stages of construction. 


o The Federal Power Commission has 
issued a certificate of public conven- 
ience and necessity to the East Ohio 
Gas Co., Cleveland, for the operation 
of a 120-mile natural gas transmission 
line in Ohio to augment declining natu- 
ral gas reserves in the Appalachian 
area and to avoid drastic curtailment 
of service, particularly to war industries. 


The facilities will consist principally 
of a 20-in. pipe line approximately 120 
miles in length, extending in an easter- 
ly direction from an interconnection 
with Panhandle Eastern Pipe Line Co.’s 
facilities at Maumee, in Lucas County, 
Ohio., to East Ohio’s Brush Farm valve 
station in Summit County, between the 
cities of Akron and Cleveland. Natural 
gas produced in the Amarillo and Hu- 
goton fields in Texas, Kansas and Ok- 
lahoma will be transported by Panhan- 
dle Eastern to the Maumee intercon- 
nection. From that point, East Ohio 


ments. 


Assignment Overseas 


Because Klixon snap-acting controls have a date over- 
seas to help blast the Axis, they’re not available for the 
duration. But as soon as Victory is won, we'll be right 
iback in production of Klixon 
gas valves and thermostats, 
ready to meet your require- 
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Attleboro, Mass. 
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will carry the gas through the new line 
to Brush Farm valve station and thenc. 
through existing pipe lines to its loca! 
distribution plants. 


Under a contract with Panhand)]: 
Eastern, dated Feb. 4, 1948, East Ohiv 
will purchase gas at Maumee on a firm 
basis in amounts of 50,000 Mcf. per day, 
or 30% of East Ohio’s average daily 
natural gas sales during the immediate 
preceding 12 months’ period, whichever 
is the lesser and, in addition, up to 50,- 
000 Mcf. per day on a dump basis for 
a period of five years and thereafter 
until canceled by either party upon six 
months’ notice. 


Estimated cost of the project is $2,- 
868,061, which East Ohio proposes to 
finance with its own funds, having avail- 
able either cash or marketable securi- 
ties sufficient for the purpose. 


e Working against odds of cold weath- 
er, two crews totaling about 300 men are 
constructing a 26-in. natural gas pipe 
line of the Cities Service Transmission 
Co., to connect the Oklahoma sector of 
the Hugoton field with the Cities Serv- 
ice major transmission ‘system near 


Blackwell, Okla. 


One crew is working eastward from 
Harper County, Okla., and the other is 
laying pipe westward from near Byran 
in Alfalfa County, Okla. The two ex- 
pect to meet at a point just west of Alva 
in Woods County, Okla. 


The line wili extend 240 miles through 
northern Oklahoma and will deliver ap- 
proximately 140,000,000 cu. ft. of gas 
daily to augment the supply of gas to 
a large area around Kansas City, Mo. 


Construction of the line was author- 
ized May 24, 1943, by WPB. (See GAS, 
June, 1943, p. 66.) 


e The Hope Natural Gas Co., Clarks- 
burg., W. Va., has applied to FPC for 
authority to construct and operate (1) 
a 1000-hp. compressor, two high stage 
gas compressors and appurtenant equip- 
ment at its existing Cornwell compres- 
sor station located in Kanawha County, 
W. Va., at an estimated cost of $162,631, 
and (2) a natural gas dehydration plant, 
with a daily capacity of handling 75,000 
Mcf. of inputs into storage, in connec- 
tion with its existing Bridgeport gas stor- 
age area in Harrison County, W. Va., 
at an estimated cost of $34,147. Hope 
proposes to finance the construction of 
both projects from cash on hand or by 
issuing new capital stock to Consolidat- 
ed Natural Gas Co., its parent, at par 
for cash, 


Hope has recently made with the Ten- 
nessee Gas & Transmission Co. a gas 
purchase contract dated Oct. 25, 1943, 
which provides that beginning between 
Aug. 1, 1944, and Jan. 1, 1945, Tennes- 
see will deliver into the applicant’s 
transmission system at its existing Corn- 
well compressor station 75000 Mcf. of 
gas per day. The contract further pro- 
vides that applicant also has the right 
to purchase 25,000 Mcf. per day of addi- 
tional gas. Gas will be received, the ap- 
plication says, at 475 lb. pressure and 
discharged into Hope’s existing system 
at approximately 1500 lb. pressure. 


The facilities are needed to receive 
this additional gas at the southern end 
of the company’s system at the pressure 
specified and to discharge it northward 
to vital wartime and regular markets 
at higher pressures. 
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FPC Eases Rules Covering 
Industrial Gas Contracts 


The Federal Power Commission un- 
der order No. 107 has amended the pro- 
visional rules of practice and regula- 


tion under the Natural Gas Act, Part’ 


54, Sec. 54.30, which provides for the 
filing of industrial rate contracts by 
natural gas companies. Natural gas 
companies have been required to file 
copies of contracts for the direct sale 
of natural gas to industrial consumers 
where such contracts involved the sale 
of 5000 Mcf..per year or more. The or- 
der which became effective Dec. 8 
raiseS the minimum to 100,000 Mcf. a 
year. 

FPC estimates that the work of the 
natural gas companies in complying 
with the revised order will be only one- 
third of what it has been, but the con- 
tracts filed will cover nearly four-fifths 
of the volume of industrial gas sales 
previously covered. 
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OWU Appoints Task Group 


On Manpower Problems 


Appointment of a Joint Task Commit- 
tee on Manpower to consider the prob- 
lems of labor shortages and essential 
manpower supply has been announced 
by the Office of War Utilities. It is hoped 
that the new committee may be of real 
assistance in presenting certain of these 
problems to other governmental agen- 
cies involved, and that a policy may be 
developed which will afford relief in crit- 
ical instances, 

Natural gas representatives on the 


Joint Task Committee are: J. M. Herr- 
mann, the Peoples Gas Light & Coke 
Co.; F. M. Banks, Southern California 
Gas Co.; J. French Robinson, the East 
Ohio Gas Co.; and E. V. Kesinger, Nat- 
ural Gas Pipe Line Co. of America. 
Manufactured gas representatives are 
Ernest R. Acker, Central Hudson Gas & 
Electric Corp.; Norman B. Bertolette, 
Hartford Gas Co.; Mrs. Helen S. Steers, 
Brooklyn Borough Gas Co.; and James 
D. Dingwell, Jr., Washington Gas Light 


Co. 
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New Merco Nordstrom 


Offices Opened in Atlanta 


Pittsburgh Equitable Meter Co.-Merco 
Nordstrom Valve Co. has opened new 
offices in the Bona Allen Building, in 
Atlanta, Ga. C. C. Moore, who has been 
in charge of the Memphis office, is dis- 
trict manager. The offices are located 
at 411 Bona Allen Building, Spring and 
Luckie Sts. The Memphis office has 
been closed, so that all southern opera- 
tions formerly cleared through Memphis 
will now be handled through Atlanta. 

= ss 
Arkansas-Louisiana Gas Co. 
Buys Hot Springs System 

D. W. Harris, vice president and gen- 
eral manager of the Arkansas-Louisiana 
Gas Co., Shreveport, La., announces the 
purchase by his company of the natural 
gas distribution system at Hot Springs, 
Ark. This addition, bought at a price of 
$800,000, raises to 107 the number of cit- 
ies in east Texas, north Louisiana, and 
Arkansas served by Arkansas-Louisiana. 


Oil Terminal Supervisors 
Needed by Navy 


The Office of Director of Naval Offi- 
cer Procurement, 411 West 5th St., Los 
Angeles, announces the need of the Navy 
for officers to serve as oil terminal su- 
pervisors., 


Necessary qualifications include five 
years’ experience in the handling of bulk 
fuel oil, including two years in a water 
terminal storage plant in a supervisory 
capacity; familiarity with the loading 
and unloading of large ocean-going 
tankers. Knowledge of specifications for 
gasoline, fuel oil, lubricants and aircraft 
engine oil is desirable. Age limits are 
30 to 50 years, and qualified applicants 
will be commissioned in ranks ranging 
from lieutenant (jg) through lieutenant 
commander. 

Further information may be obtained 
at the following offices of Naval Officer 
Procurement: 411 West 5th St., Los An- 
geles 13; Bank of America Bldg., 615 
Broadway, San Diego; Central Tower 
Bldg., 703 Market St., San Francisco; 
117 Marion St., Seattle. 


Canadian Production Up 


Canada’s natural gas production for 
the nine months ended September 30, 
1943, showed an increase over the cor- 
responding period of 1942, according to 
a report from the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics in Ottawa. Production for the 
period in 1943 amounted to 31,592,233,- 
000 cu. ft. against 30,850,037,000 cu. ft. 
for the like period in 1942. 


DEPENDABLE ACTION 


= STYLE 50 ° 
Spring Type With 
Mercury Seal 


Mueller regulators come in a variety of 
sizes and designs — both spring and dead 
weight type —to fit every pressure con- 
trol need. Models 50 and 60 shown here 
have mercury seals. The other two come 
without seal, but a dead weight or mer- 


STYLE 55 
Spring Type 
Without Seal 


cury seal may be included in the line if desired. Guaranteed to do 
the work for which they are recommended, they give long term 
economy. Gas men everywhere prefer MUELLER Regulators. 
For complete information write Dept. G-16. 


los lugl,Ode MAU ELLER CU. 
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Dead Weight Type 
With Mercury Seal 


Here is a regulator you can install and 
forget. Day and night it continues to 
deliver a smooth, even flow of gas at the 
desired volume regardless of the fluctua- 
tions in the inlet pressure. A MUELLER 
Regulator on the job scarcely ever needs 


any attention. Built 
to scientific stand- 
ards, they perform 
the way you gas 
men want them fo. 


STYLE 65 
Dead Weight Type 
Without Seal 
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International Public 
Utilities Committee 


The formation of a special] public util- 
ities committee to assemble information 
and -recommend action concerning re- 
quirements, supplies and production of 
equipment necessary to reestablish elec- 
tric, gas and water services in liberated 
and former enemy territories has been 
announced by the Combined Production 
and Resources Board. 

Chairman of the committee and Amer- 
ican member will be J. A. Krug, director 
of OWU in the WPB. Member for Greet 
Britain will be Sir Henry Self, deputy 
United Kingdom member of CPRB; and 
for Caneda, Dr. T. H. Hobb, chairman 
of the Hydro-electric Power Commis- 
sion of Ontario. 

The committee will determine, in con- 
junction with other operating organiza- 
tions of the three governments, the pro- 
duction programs necessary to provide 
equipment for the basic utility needs 
in areas to be rehabilitated. 

It was agreed at the Atlantic City 
meeting of the United Nations Relief 
and Rehabilitation Administration that 
requirements of liberated areas put for- 
ward by UNRRA would be referred to 
the Combined Board for consideration 
in relation to other military or civilian 
claims for the same supplies. 


Caloric Announces 


New Model Gas Range 


Production of a new model approved- 
type gas range will start immediately at 
plants of the Caloric Gas Stove Works, 
it is announced by Julius Klein, execu- 
tive of the firm. Delivery to dealers will 
begin this month. 

Unit production of the new range will 
equal approximately 40% of the com- 
pany’s unit gas range production in 1941. 
Both plants of the company have been 
running at capacity, producing porce- 
lain ename! heating stoves for the armed 
services and other governmental agen- 


cies. 
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“Braille” Device for 
Servel Gas Refrigerator 


Because a sightless housewife was 
having difficulty setting the tempera- 
ture control on her new Servel gas re- 
frigerator (purchased last August), Cus- 
tomer Service Representative R. J. 
Humphreys of the Southern California 


Gas Co. set out to find a temperature 
control dial that she could use. Finding 
that no dials but the standard ones were 
made, Humphreys decided to make a 
“Braille” dial. So he drilled small holes 
to the right of each numeral on a stand- 
ard dial. Into these holes he glued small 
chrome-plated round head brads, one 
for the numeral “one,” two for the nu- 
meral “two,” and so on for the rest of 
the numerals. For the “D” he outlined 
a letter “D.” 

The brads do not interfere with the 
operation of the dial by a sighted person, 
and a person who cannot see merely 
has to pass his fingers over the surface 
and locate the position where the dial 
should be set for each gradation of tem- 
perature. 

Last month Humphreys installed the 
dial on the housewife’s refrigerator and 
found it was exactly what she needed. 


Atlas Lumnite Booklet 
Available to Gas Engineers 


A booklet, “Heat Transmission Through 
Furnace Walls,” has recently been dis- 
tributed to members of the AGA by Eu- 
gene D. Milener, secretary, Industrial 
and Commercial Gas Section. The set 
of charts which make up the booklet 
were prepared to “facilitate the solution 
of two problems commonly encountered 
in the design of industrial furnaces: 

1. Determination of cold-face temper- 
ature and heat loss when hot-face tem- 
perature, thickness of wall and conduc- 
tivities of the material are known. 

2. Selection of materials and thickness 
of wall (of one or more components) to 
give desired cold-face temperature or 
heat loss when hot-face temperature is 
known.” 

Additional copies of the booklet may 
be obtained on request from the Atlas 
Lumnite Cement Co., 1385 East 42nd St., 
New York 17, N. Y. 


Texas Gas to Be 
Subject of Survey 


Chairman Beauford Jester of the Texas 
state railroad commission announced re- 
cently that he would submit for consid- 
eration of the commission a proposal to 
hold a series of hearings to ascertain 
the availability of natural gas in Texas. 
The information would be used to deter- 
mine the state’s capacity to produce nat- 
ural gas in relation to war and domestic 
needs. 


SEMET-SOLVAY 
ENGINEERING CORPORATION 
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Gas Purifiers 
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McCarty Co. Names Reed 
as Pittsburgh Office Head 


Establishment of new offices in Pitts 
burgh, open Jan. 3, is announced by the 
McCarty Co., industrial advertising 
counsellors. This 
expansion is in 
keeping with the 
company’s convic- 
tion that great 
post-war activity 
will center around 
Pittsburgh. 


R. S. Reed, Jr., 
for the past 12 
years advertising 
director of Pitts- 
burgh Equitable 
Meter Co. of Pitts- 
ee and Merco 
ordstrom Valve 
Co. of Pittsburgh R. S. Reed, Jr. 
and Oakland, has been appointed man- 
ager of the Pittsburgh office. The Mc- 
Carty Co. has handled the advertising 
of the Nordstrom concern for 22 years’ 
through its Los Angeles and San Fran- 
cisco offices. | | 
Effective Jan. 3 the Pittsburgh Equi- 
table Meter account will also be serv- 
iced by the company’s Pittsburgh of- 
fice, which is located in Suite 2205, Kop- 


pers Bldg. 
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Army Safety Award to 


Wisconsin Public Service 


Wisconsin Public Service Co. of Wau-° 
saw, Wis., was recently awarded the 
Industrial Safety Flag of the U. S. army ¥ 
for having had the best safe working 
record of any utility in the state during 
the first six months of 1943. 

The U. S. army safety program aims 
to increase war production by reducing 
lost time and damaged work and is con- 
ducted in Wisconsin with the coopera- 
tion of the Wisconsin Industrial Com- 
misson, the Wisconsin Council of Safety 
and the Wisconsin Manufacturers Asso-— 


ciation. 
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Calgary Rates Reduced 
For Trial Period . 


A reduction in gas rates to consum- 
ers of 2c per Mcf. went into effect in — 
Calgary, Alberta, on December 1 and 
will be continued on trial until June 
30, 1944. Approved by the board of pub- 
lic utility commissioners, the agree- 
ment to reduce the rates was made be- 
tween the city and the Calgary Gas 
Co. During the test period, a civic gas 
committee will make further inquiries 
regarding the financial operations of 
the company and a new agreement will 
be negotiated before its expiration. 
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Southern Union No Longer 
Holding Company 


The Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission has granted the request of 
Southern Union Gas Co., Dallas, Tex., 
that it cease to be classified as a hold- 
ing company under the holding com- 
pany act of 1935. Right was reserved 
by the commission to void the grant if 
Southern Union did not divest itself of 
certain properties under a plan ap- 
proved by the commission last Sep- 
tember. 
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